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der in construction, or to defective fastening of some 

place, and thus increased the rocking until it turned place was infernal. Nothing but prompt section could save 

the steamer over entirely, we cannot judge at the | the: ) 

present writing ; but, whatever the proximate cause, 

extraordinary carelessness or traordinary thresher, Gnd 
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their and Value in the mind-of thé 
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er accomplishments | 
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means the possession by the. msn who} 
sit of the ability, character, and attainment | 
of, whioh it is the external symbol. Tt is not too late 


to restore the value of the academic degree ; but the | | 


-oglleges must do it, and they can do it in no way 
batter than by omitting to confer it at all. A few 
years. of omission, followed by sharp discrimination 
thereafter, would make “D.D.” and “LL.D.” as 
highly. prized. by us as they were by our forefathers. 
The degree of Pb.D. is still valuable, because it is 
known to mean actual attainment. 


‘Pifty years ago two poor and obscure men, J. J. 
Shipherd and P. P. Stewart, knelt in the primeval 
forést of Northern Ohio, and consecrated to God a 
- epdt which they had selected for the site of a Chris- 
tian colony and college. In own words, 
‘‘lamenting the degeneracy of the church and the 
deplorable condition of our perishing world, and 
ardently desirous of bringing both under the entire 
inflaenee of the blessed gospel of peace ; and viewing 
with penulfiar interest the influence which the valley 
of'tle Mississippi must exert. over our nation and 
the’ mations of the earth ; and having, asswe trust, 
im answer to devout supplications, been guided by 
the counsel of the Lord,” they began their work, 
Q@berlin was. thus founded as a center of living and 
potent gospel influence, to be brought to bear directly 
upon the church and the world. Oberlin is not 
primarily.a school, but an organized moral force. 
No.creed was imposed by the founders upon their 
saibedéssors, nor avy one special field of activity pre- 
seribed, Oberlin is pledged to nothing but to pro- 
Hidte the influence of the ‘gospel. But people who 
thug made all the interests of the church ahd’ of 
humanity their own soon had their hands full. 
‘Dine. school grew into a great. and complex institution 
ofmany departments; whuse instructions have beon 
of by twenty thousand students. The last 
éitalogne ‘shows an annual’ attendance of fifteen 

itindred ; ‘forty per cent, of whoin are drawn frém 
yoteide,. of Ohio, Thirteen college presidents and 
wixky- three college .professors are. numbered among 
iw “Nor is this, by any means, all her work, 
that \which is most important, She has 
denionstri.ted that white men arid women and black 
men women can study Homér and Euclid in 


seme, class-rooms without loss of refinement or. dig: mother ah 
impaired 


uity; she has proved that religion is.not 

by education, nor education by religion, for she has 
maintained ina constant state of revival what is; 
in everything but its modest name, a great Univer- 
sity ; ehé has been a reorulting ground and training 


school for both the anti-slavery and the temperance | w 


| Sunday edition firs 
wai. shat up over the Hudson 
and Central, Railroad to Schenectady, and 
ny express at thirteen an hour 
‘anes’ and tring them ‘up in pack pass had to be | 


to between that journal and the New 
York ** Herald” to see which paper should, get ite 
t to The Tribune” 


done on the special by the’ men on their knees, to 
| avoid being thrown off their feet by a lurch of the 
car.” ‘The pony express was met in the outskirts al 
Saratoga by a picket line of newsboys, and the 
horses hed to be walked about for. an hour a d| 
bathed with ory before being allowed. to rest, 
this Inroad upon the quiet of the ‘Sabbath was 
ly to enable a, pier hundred, or thousand, men 
Repent in Saratoga to read the news twenty-four | 
than they wenld otherwise have done, | 
the ehb and flow of the week thnndering | 
ang the edge PI eir Sabbath rest, In view of 
@ performance as this, the police regulations 
which forbid newsboys in the | cate) of New York | 
from, vociferating ories on the ‘appear like 
very small gnat ry community 
makes no difficnity in swallowing acamel, It | 
Lee | ia not long since the ‘‘ Tribune” was half apologizing 
for the necessity which compelled it to issue a Sup- 
| dey edition, What compels it. to rmn a one- 
hundred- mile race to get stead 


WHY NOT? | 
IVE your wife a: vacation. 


borne than great responsibilities ; and she has many 
more little cares than her husband, and sometimes as 
great responsibilities. The doctors tell us that more 
women break down mentally than men; and 
also tell us that this is because they have more cares 
to carry and have to carry-them continuously. When 
your work is done you ean lock it up in your office 
and put the key in your pocket, But she never 
locks her work up till sleep comes and turns the key 
upon it. ‘‘A woman’s work is never dene,” And 
modern life has increased and intensified it. Oares 
have multiplied faster than conveniences. Life is 
more complex ; its demands are greater and more 
numerous ; society more exacting; the table less 
simple ; dreas a decorative art ; home hygiene more 
difficult to preserve and perfect ; servants both 
more numerous and less well-trained and intelligent. 
The home keeper must be an artist in dress; a 
chemist of the kitchen ; a sguitary engineer ; a do- 
mestic doctor; a lady of literary culture ; an execu- 
tive officer skillfal to compensate for the defects of 
poor service; an ornament and a light in society. 
Who needs a vacation if she does not? ‘| 

Aud she cannot get it athome. The more ‘quiet 
and. the home is to you, the more evidence 
that it ise care, if not a yurden, to her.. If you see 
no friction, it is beoatse she is so skillful an engineer, 


If you see nom er it is ye ahé makes it 
po nQ more take 
a ‘vacation | in her home eee chant in his count- 


er 
ing-room or Prime Minister, cogneil- -ehamber. 
The better rest your home, ere you, the more her 
need of rest, How. Jong ‘have, you been married? 
How long since she has pan be  yaoation? How long | 
since she bas had a ni; 
that, the children were, Og .a.mor 
when she had not to, see | tHiat due aA was provide 
for you and them? Or », day when she had not to 
see, that the home was a harbor for her husband 
when night suffered him to, come into port ? 


is true that. it is always. to make a wite 
and. take a he better wile and 
ols, the great isthe She thinks 


that no one can tike care of the honse'as she can. 
And she ig right, She is, sure that no one can take 
her place in the cafe of the children. Right again. 


| 


She needs one, Little cares are harder to be | 


she can even hear crash of crockéry without 

j-may. Sach a vacation wilt take the tired look out 
of her eyes and put 4he old! light) back again ; it will 
give the rippling merriment of girlhood to her . 
laugh, elasticity to her step, color to hér ‘cheét. 
Woman’s power of recuperation is wonderfal: #-it 
has but half chance. Why 
‘not? ets, 


AN IMPORTANT STEP FORWARD. 2g 


Missionary Convention in Tarkey, of wi if 
we givea md, in another oolymn, appears.to us 
to mark a decided and important advance in mission- 
‘| ary operations. It’is'a distint atid emphatic—30 far 
as we know, the first distinct and emphatic—regog- 
nition of the principle that in spiritual as welles:in | 
‘material philanthropy the end to'be always’ kept in 
_ view is so to give help as to promote self-help. ‘The 
ative churches, say the missionaties in this Qon- 
of | farence, are the chief agency for the conversion of 
Turkey ; we are their helpers ; the right of control 
must be left in their hands ;. the rights. exercised, by 
‘free Obristian churches in other lands must be every- 
where recognized as theirs; the responsibility must 
thrown upon them ; in: ail our work, whethtr 
evangelistic, literary, or educational, thé saiie weight 
must be given to their opizion as to pomp 
opinion ; and as fast and as fares native men 
petent for the work as preachers, editors, and 

ers can be found, that work must be put into their 
hands. This is admirable. If it is not novel, it is at 
all events something new to have it put with such 
emphasis, and by such a body. 

We believe that history and Scripture clearly dem- 
onstrate the truth that every great reform must be 
wrought from within; it must be, in a true sense, 
native and indigenous. The impulse may come from 
without, the permanent life must be developed 
within ; the seed may be wafted from foreign shores, 
but it must take root and get ite growth in the lend 
which needs the fruit, No tree can be. transplanted 
fally grown. When God would send the gospel to man- 
kind he sent it through men and by men, When he 
brought it himself, he came assuming a human form, 
proclaiming it from human lips, and manifesting it 
in human life. The first preachers were. men 
selected from the race.and the ranks to be reached, 
When that gospel was to be carried into Greese one 
man was appointed to carry it, and he a man born 
and bred in a Grecian city ; but the work was left 
to be carried on by native preachers and 
native churches. In the subseqnent history 


eres. 


of the church, the great theologian of the Gre- 


cian, churches was Ohrysostom, a Greek; the 
great theologian of the Latin churches was Augus- 
tine, a Roman; the great revivalist and reformer 
of Germany was Luther, a German; the great, evan- 
gelista of England were Wickliffe, and Tyndale, and 
Ridley, and Oranmer—Englishmen, Where in, the 
history of the church wes.a country ever. truly per- 

meated with the new, religious the 
ders and teachers were ite own sons ?. 

“We. therefore weleome the distinct. and empt tic 
recognition, of this principle by,the missionaries and 
secretaries of the American Board in their work in 
Tarkey,.94 indicating, if note new in, mis- 
sionary work, least new adoption at on 


will alao its own interior life, 
theology. of Christianized Asis, and. Obristi 
Europe there may be differences as great as between 

the theology of Obrysostom and Anensting, Oalyin 
and Wesley ; between the worship 0: t Africa, end 
America differences as great as 


Cromwell and Archbishop 

faithfully and fearlessly carried out, new 
illustration of the truth many, members, one 
For. though there may, be. diffsrences of theology, 
there will be.one faith ; though differences of ritoal, 


Nevertheless an Vv tion ; and she will 
over ad ate ber mother for 
her more for 


yet one worship thongh differences of or ion, 
yet one church Pane: Christ. Avd in each community 
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the theology, the ritual, and the organization will 
- take on that form which will best subserve and em- 

body the spiritual life of penitence, of faith, and of 
‘consecration, 

Heretofore we have had foreign missionaries and 
native helpers. If the principles laid down by this 
conference are consistently maintained and applied, 
we shall have in the future native preachers and for- 
eign helpers. 

The bearing of this principle on the question 
which has arisen between the Armenian churches 
and the missionaries we shall not here discuss. That 
question is indeed a somewhat complicated one. In 
Turkey every one who changes his religion must 
change his nationality ; and the organization of a 
new religious body involves the organization of a 
new nationality, with a civil representative in Con- 
stantinople. The missionaries believed that the 
Armenian church could not be reformed; that con- 
verts to a reformed Christianity must leave the old 
church and form a new one, and this course has been 
pursued. The Armenians were of the opinion that 
this was unnecessary ; but now that this has: been 
done, they demand a complete civil organization of 
the new churches, with a civil head at Constanti- 
nople. They also desire a larger influence and a 
final control in the entire evangelistic and educa- 
tional work among the Armenians, On this whole 
subject we shall await with patience and a good hope 
the report of the Special Investigating Committee, 
whose character is such as to give a guarantee that it 
will be faithful and conscientious, and a promise 
that it will be wise, and of a kind to be accepted by 
all concerned. 


HOW SHALL I VOTE? 


TT\HE temperance question will. be presented to 
many of our readers this Fall. It will be pre- 


sented in very different forms in different localities, 


Is there any general principle which can guide them 
in answering it? We think there is. Our counsel 
to our readers is to vote in that way which, in their 
locality, gives the best promise of the greatest imme- 
diate results in reducing the number of the liquor 
shops and the consequent evils of the liquor traffic, 

There are cases in which the wise voter will sacri- 
fice immediate results for ultimate results ; and other 
cases in which an enlightened conscience will deter- 
mine how his vote should be cast regardless of the 
probable results, The temperance question does 
not, in our judgment, present such a case. Politi- 
cians on the one hand, and some temperance reform- 
ers on the other, are indced of a different opinion. 
Agreeing in nothing else, they appear to agree in the 
opinion that there is a radical difference in principle 
between prohibition and license. The Democratic 
platform inveighs against prohibition as ‘‘sumptuary 
legislation,” and approves of a proper regulation of 
the liquor traffic. The prohibitionist inveighs 
against licensing the sale of liquor, and demands its 
absolute prohibition. The distinction is one without 
a difference. Prohibition is only one form of license ; 

‘license is only one form of prohibition. The con- 
acientious, Christian voter is entirely free to vote for 
that form of prohibition, or that form of license, 

whichever he likes to call it, which gives the best 
promise of reducing the monstrous proportions of 
the liquor traffic. 

As a general principle, the legal right of ownership 
carries with it the legal right of sale. Whatever a 
man owns, he has, in the absence of any specific statute 

to the contrary, a legal right to dispose of—burglars’ 

tools, diseased meat, nitro-glycerine, whisky. He 
does not require to ask of the State any permission 
either to hold or tosel], But the welfare of the many 
is superior to the natural right of the individual. 
When, therefore, the free sale of any commodity 
is dangerous to the community, the law interferes 
and prohibits, or restrains. It prohibits a man from 
even owning burglars’ tools; prohibits his selling 
diseased meat; prohibits the sale, except under 
restrictions, of nitro-glycerine. But it must be con- 

_stantly borne in mind that, in the absence of a spe- 
cific law, it requires no license to sell anything, The 
legal right exists, and is absolute except as the law 
binds it. | 

Apply these principles to the liquor traffic. In 
the absence of any law to the contrary, every person 

competent to enjoy legal owxership in a bottle of 
whisky can legally sell the bottle of whisky to his 
neighbor. The license law does not give him a right 

which he did not possess before. It simply deprives 

‘his neighbors of a legal right which they did possess 

‘before, It prohibits all ae except by cer- 

tain specially designated indi 8, It is often said 


that by alicense law the State gives its sanction to the 
sale of liquor. Thatisamistake. Without any law 
on the subject, any one of the thousand men who 
make up your village can legally sell liquor. Under 
a license law, the legal right to do so is taken away 
from all but the few licensed liquor sellers ; and they 
are left with no greater legal rights, but with just 
those which they possessed before, The license law 
is simply prohibition, with exceptions, It confers no 
new rights: it prohibits all sale except by certain 
specified individuals, 

And this is just what prohibition does. The Dem- 
ocratic platform inveighs against prohibition. But 
there is not a civilized community on the globe 
which does not prohibit the liquor traffic—with ex- 
ceptions. The prohibitionist cries out against 
licensing men to sell liquor; but there is not a pro- 
hibitory system in the country which does not license 
men to sell liquor. Maine prohibits the general 
traffic, and allows the sale by elected officers of the 
State known as ‘‘agents.” Kansas prohibits the 
general traffic, and allows the sale by certain drug- 
gists. New York and Illinois probibit the sale, and 
allow it by- certain selected inn-keepers, In each 
case there is a general prohibition; in each case 
there are special exceptions, In addition, Maine and 
Kansas limit the sale to certain purposes—medicinal, 
mechanical, sacramental, New York and Illinois 
limit only by confining the sale to certain individ- 
uals, Prohibition permits the sale under certain 
specified limitations, and prohibits all other sale. So 
does license. The difference in the two systems is 
one of method—the different answers which they 
give to the question what those limitations shall be, 
and how they shall be enforced. 

Now, this question is an important one. We do 
not belittle or minify it. But it is a question of 
method, not of principle; of means, not of ends, 


|The man who votes for prohibition votes for pro- 


hibiting the liquor traffic, with exceptions; the man 
who votes for license votes for prohibiting the liquor 
truffic, with exceptions. They differ not as to their 
ultimate end—the destruction of the saloons—but as 
to the means to be employed, the nature of the ex- 
ceptions to be made to the general prohibition. 
There is no reason why they should not settle this 
difference as all party differences in this country are 
settled, by the will of the majority. There is no 
reason why the lovers of law and order and the 
enemies of free rum should not unite to prohibit free 
rum. There is no radical difference of principle be- 
tween them. The prohibitionist votes to allow—that 
is, license—certain men, under certain conditions, to 
sell liquor, and to prohibit all others; so does the 
voter for a license system. 

The objective point of all temperance workers 
should be the same—the destruction of the saloons, 
That law which in any locality promises to shut up 
the greatest number of saloons is for that locality the 
best law. This is the one principle which should 
govern the Ohbristian vote in Maine, New York, 
Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas. Oast your vote against 
the saloons, In New York and Illinois this will be 
a vote for high and carefully restricted license ; in 
Ohio and Iowa for the Republican party, whose 
victory would be the defeat of the saloons ; in Maine 
and Kansas it wouid be a vote for prohibition, when- 
ever the issue is raised again in either State. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Everybody remembers that vivid description of a hot day 
in New York which Mr. Howells put into an early chapter 
of ‘' Their Wedding Journey ;” if the accomplished novelist 
had been in this city last week he might have added another 
fiery touch to his picture. New York seemed suddenly to 
have drifted into the tropics, and ite inhabitants were striv- 
ing as best they could to adapt themselves to an unfamiliar 
temperature. The New Yorker is not without experience of 
very hot days; he knows they will be acattered through his 
summer calendar; but he is never quite ready for them. He 
finds it almost impossible to believe that the mercary will 
go up to ninety five degrees, and if it does go there he can- 
not believe that it will stay there over night. A single 
superlatively hot day changes the appearance of New York ; 
it loses ite commercial character, the heat and fever of com- 
petition seem to die out, and people are bent simply on being 
-eemfortable. The Spectator, whose occupation as a student 
of manners and men makes him a person of leisurely habit, 
often feels out of place in the bustle and rush of our busy 
streets; he seems to himself, and probably to other people, 
to be an idler in the heart of a great working population; 
but last week everybody seemed to have turned Spectator 
and given himself up to the slowest methods and most 
leisurely habite. Overhead the sun blazed ina sky that 
seemed to rain down heat upon the sweltering metropolis; 
the pavements burnt under one’s feet and sent up puffs of hot 
air into one’s face; the sunny sides of the streets were de- 
serted, and on the shady walks the pedestrians were few and 
languid. The bustling city seemed suddenly to have lost its 


population; If it had been smitten with @ plague it could 
hardly have looked more deserted. * 


The Spectator overheard a discussion on a summer porch 
the other evening over the question, What constitutes a 
gentleman? One of the parties maintained that he was a 
gentleman who governed his external conduct in society by 
acarefulregard to certain established and recognized conven- 
tional rules—what might be called the common law of cour- 
tesy. Asecond gave to the word a somewhat deeper meaning, 
insisting that this obedience was paid not to merely conven- 
tional rules, but to such as had become fixed and established 
by @ sort of inheritance; througha process, more or less pro- 
longed, of good breeding. The third was not satisfied with 
either definition, and maintained with some warmth that 
no one was truly a gentleman unless his conduct toward 
others was such ag would naturally be prompted by a gentle 
consideration for the feelings of- others. The Spectator 
listened and reflected. What is, in truth, a gentleman? The 
Christian Union telis its readers elsewhere that in Germany 
the gentlemen go first into the dining or drawing-room, and — 
the ladies follow respectfully after. This is obedience to the 
conventional law in Germany: the law, too, of the best 
breeding. Is Germany in this respect as gentlemanly a nation 
as the English and the American? The Spectator rather 
thinks not. The difference of opinion, however, is an old one. 
Goldsmith held the first opinion: ‘‘To make a fine gentle- 
man several trades are required, but chiefly a barber;” Ful- 
ler, the second: ‘The true gentleman is extracted from 
ancient and worshipful parentage ; '’ and Emerson the third: 
‘* We sometimes meet an original gentleman, who, if manners 
had not existed, would have invented them.” . 


The Spectator the evening before the Fourth took a train 
on one of the railroads running out of New York, for a day’s 
breathing-spell in the country. There were several other per- 
sons on the same general errand intent, and the train was 
therefore well filled. The Spectator took the last car. There 
was nothing either on the car without or on the walls within 
to indicate that it was set apart to any special uses. Among 
the passengers who took seats in this car was one lady witn 
three children, and one or two other ladies. Presently, to 
the Spectator’s surprise, a gentlemanly looking man in the 
adjoining seat took a cigarette out of his pocket, struck a 
match, and began to emoke. The Spectator turned to him 
with an expostulation: ‘* Excuse me, sir! but I donot think 
that this is a smoking car.” ‘‘Yes, it is!” gruffily contradicted 
the smoker; “first car down, last car up.” The Spectator 
looked about him. Presently the gruff gentleman’s example 
was followed by one, two, three others. The lady with her 
three children found herself literally smoked ont of her place. 
And in that car, by that time tolerabiy weil filled, there was 
not one smoker who was gentleman enough to goto her and 
say, courteously, ‘‘ Excuse me, madam ; but thisisa smoking 
car ; can I assist you to another one?” A Dutchman ought not 
to have any prejudices against a pipe; but as the Spectator 
took his bag and beat a hasty retreat, following the lady and 
her three children, and the other two ladies, he could not 
help questioning whether there is not something in tobacco 
which blunts the sensibilities and demoralizes those more 
delicate sympathies which are essential to true consideration. 


If the Spectator were a clergyman he would always ac- 
company the wedding ceremony with a brief exhortation, 
and he would always take for his text, ‘‘ Be courteous.” 
According to his observation more coldzesses and estrange- 
ments, if not more absolute quarrels and separations, grow 
out of a disregard of the common rule of courtesy in mar- 
ried life than from any other cause. The wife gets up and 
goes (ff to give a direction to her servants while her hus- 
band isin the middle of a sentence; if he were any other 
gentleman she would at least say, ‘‘ Excuse me a moment.” 
The wife into the room, and the husband sits still in 
his chair; if any other lady enters he rises and offers her 
one. If a gueat is coming to the house, the lady of the 
house is dressed and at the doorready to receive him; if it is 
only her husband, she has no welcome. If # lady is at table 
as @ guest, the gentleman brings some topic of social conver- 
sation to entertain her with her tea and berries; if the wife 
is the only lady, he site silent, or even whips a letter ora 
newspaper out of his pocket and reads to himself. Madam! 
no gentleman is entitled to such distinguished consideration 
as yuur husband. Sir! no lady is entitled to such deferen- 
tial treatment as your wife. The truth is, with most of us, 
manner is like a dress suit, put on upon special occasions ; 
whereas it ought to be like our skin, put on from within, and 
never to be taken off while we are alive. 


That Americans are rapidly supplementing the national 
habit of hard work with healthy recreation and a more leisare- . 
ly way of living is generally acknowledged. The Spectator 
has been struck with the change in the better classes of res- 
taurants in the last twenty years. Formerly Junch was par- 
taken of with the haste with which Lot is supposed to have 
left Sodom ; waiters were kept on the dead run, and their 
utmost agility could not meet the imperative demands of the 
eager man at the table who képt one eye on the bill of fare _ 
and the other on his watch while he devoured his repast. 
All this /has changed. Lunching the other-day in the oper 
air, with the wind playing pleasantly among the leaves of 
the shrubs and plants behind his back, the Spectator noted 
the leisurely manner of the men and women abeut him. 
They came in as much for rest as for lunch, apparently; the 
hurry and bustle of business were left behind ; the bill of fare 
was looked over as if no messenger boy stood at one’s elbow, 
and if the order was delayed there was no impatience. 
Americans are learning at last that intelligent work involves 
repose of body, of manner, and of mind, with frequent 
pauses ‘of absolute rest. It is a lesson which it has taken & 
good whilé to learn, but its results are already seen in the 
improved physique and more healthful habits of this genera- 


tion and of the younger generation which is coming up tq 
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THE BELLS OF ST. STEPHEN. 
(P. B. Church of St. Stephen, Philadelphia.) 
By PETERSON. 
ELLS of 8t. Stephen! chiming so gladly ; 
Bellis of Stephen! chiming so sadly— 
Soft fall your strains on wy heart through the air, 
As the glad song of seraphs, the sweet voice of prayer. 


Bells of 8t. Stephen ! the desolate stranger, 
Through the wide ways of the city a ranger, 
Hears your rich mueic, and feels, though he roam, 
The God of his fathers is here as at home. 


BSelis of St. Stephen ! around you, loud-roaring, 

The torrente of trade and fashion are pouring ; d 
But o'er their vain tumult your chimes fivat on high, 
As o'er the vexed «cean the blue of the eky. 


Bells of 8t, Stephen ! chiming s0 sadly : 

Belis of St. Stephen! chiming so gladly— 

Still may I listen at morn and at even, 

And on your sweet music be borne up to heaven. 


WHEN SHALL DISCUSSION END? 


By true Rev. T. T. Monaer. 

“As for orthodoxy, I sometimes think that we cannot efford to 
spend our time so much on conjectures as some seem to be able to at 
Andover and Tremont Temple. Our fight is too close with the 
world that now is, and we need al! the incentives we can get from the 
terrors as well as the love of the Lord.”’ 

HIS quotation from a letter written by one who isin 
the thickest of the “‘ fight” with ‘‘this present evil 
world” expresses a feeling shared by many. There is 
no doubt but the majority of sensible people are tired 
of a controversy that turns on conjecture as to the 
duration of future punishment, characterized by stout 
assertion, on one side, of its endlessness, and, on the 
other, by doubts based on obscure passages of Script- 
ure. And they are quite as tired of the hard asser- 
tions of one as of the tender doubts of the other; 
neither side represents the temper of the hour. There 
is a growing aversion to speculate upon what is uncer- 
tain; there is an element of positivism in modern 
thought that holds it down to what is real and knowa- 
ble; and the very growth of the ethical sentiment, 
which is a feature of the new phase of theology, ren- 
ders earnest minds impatient of speculation that brings 
no force of motive to present conduct. It is plain to 
all thoughtful observers that endless punishment is no 
deterrent to evil-deers, and that future probation pro- 
vokes no license. Distant motives, of whatever sort, 
have little influence; man is a being who is governed 
by mear motives. Gehenna was at the very gate of 
Jerusalem, and its smoke rose before the eyes of those 
who were warned of its fires. Future punishment 
8 influence only within the larger truth that the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. The rational element 
in both parties is quite willing to forego further con- 
troversy, use the light it has, and ply the motives that 
men ond to. If their methods do not agree, there 
is a larger wisdom which says, ‘‘forbid them not.” 
But before this sensible compromise is signed and 
sealed it is but just that the responsibility of the con- 
troversy and the blame of it, if blame there be, should 
be placed where it belongs. It certainly does not be- 
long to the liberal movement. It has not denied nor 
attacked the dogma of endless punishment. Nearly 
all the utterances upon the subject that have provoked 
criticism have been wrung from candidates for minis- 
terial settlement by categorical questioning; and these 
have not been denials of endless punishment, but ex- 
pressions of hope that the fate of the countless multi- 
tudes of earth may not be so terrible ag has been 
thought, and that possibly God may have plans of 
mercy that he has not revealed. Hardly anything 
more positive than this has been asserted within the 
limits of orthodoxy; there has been no aggressive as- 
sault on the old dogma—only private speculation that 
seldom reached further than a hope and never claimed. 
' to be knowledge, and, for the most part, brought out 
only by close questioning. 

Who, then, is responsible for this controversy, so 
wasteful of mcral energy, so disturbing to the churches, 
80 prolific of unjust suspicion, so tiresome at last to 
‘all? Certainly not they who cherish ‘‘the larger 
_ hope.” Whatever clamor has been raised on this sub- 
~ ject is due to those who adhere to the letter of the 
dogma, and not to the liberal school. The outcry has 
proceeded frem one side; let it not blame the other 
for the disturbance. Indeed, it has been thrown out 
as ataunt by the Boston Lectureship that it could not 
** draw the fire” of the other party ; and the denomina- 
tional paper can in no way induce it to use its col- 
umes. The simple fact is, the new movement is averse 
to a discussion of future punishment; that subject is 
by no means the reason of its being ; and, if it touches 
it, it is only by inference. Tne new movement has its 
origin in an intelligence that demands a new concep- 
tion of the Bible, in an ethical sense that questions 
and supplements the old theories of the atonement, 


and in a refined sense of mercy that calls for a new | 


conception of God. . It touches endless punishment 


only as that dogma is affected by these lines of. 


thought. Controversy on this point may well cease, 
or, at least, wait. To quote Scripture when inter- 
pretation is in question ; to draw inferences from the 
atonement while its nature is under debate; to assert 
salvation, or the loss of it, while it is conceived of as 
escaping one place and getting into another; to assert 
a general treatment by God of mankind that makes him 
less than a father—this may well cease, or wait till the 
truths that condition salvation are more clearly realized. 

But there are certain features of theology brought 
forward by the new movement that still require dis- 
cussion, and are likely to secure it for some time. We 
refer to what, in theological phrase, is termed a ‘‘the- 
odicy ;” ¢. ¢., a conception of God that presents him as 
just. No man has aright to stop in his thought of 
God until he has attained to such a conception. No 
rational man can rest until he has attained to a ra- 
tional conviction that God is just; he has no right to 


trust that it may be so; he must have sufficient ground 


for believing that itis so. Do not those who make a 
theodicy a matter of trust instead of a matter of reason 
see that they play into the hands of the agnostics ?—it 
ig practical agnosticism. To know God—to know him 
as just, and true, and merciful—this is the beginning 
and end of theology, and the essential condition of 
rational piety. ‘To secure such a conception of God is 
tte inmost purpose, the secret, of the new movement. 
It does not concern itself with the duration of future 
punishment; that is amatter that docs not lie in the 
path of the theology of the future. It aims at a con- 
ception of God that makes the revelation of himself in 
the Bible consistent with human intelligence; at a 
conception of God as revealed in Christ that presents 
him as regenerating and saving the world; at a con- 
ception of God that regards him as, in very fact, the 
Father of mankind, and as preserving that character in 
all his relations to humanity now and forever. 

Until these conceptions are gaived snd wrought into 
the consciousness of the church, discussion will and 
must centinue, for until then there will be no rest for 
thoughtful minds and no peace for disturbed ones. 


CHARLES G. FINNEY, D.D. 
By THe Rev. Ray Parmer, D.D. 


Y first knowledge of Mr. Finney and impressions 
of his character and work were received in 
1827, at the period of the great awakenings in central 
New York under his early ministry. A very intelli- 
gent fellow-student at Yale, whose home was in Rome, 
and who had witnessed the first stages of the remark- 
able movement there, returned to college full of enthu- 
siasm in relation to the preacher and his work. Then 
he was constantly receiving letters reporting in detail 
many interesting facts in relation to the sayings and 
doings of Mr. Finney and the extraordinary pheno- 
mena of the revival. With these he used often to 
entertain a few of us, who boarded in a club out of col- 
lege commons, during our breakfasts, so enabling us, 
to a considerable extent, to comprehend and follow 
the course of events. The fresh and graphic state- 
ments of the letters, written in the midst of the 
scenes described, awakened a deep interest in the man, 
and were in general harmony with Mr. Finney’s own 
recollections as given in his recently published auto- 
biography. 
The testimony of those who were in close contact 
with the great revivalist, and gaw and heard him most 
frequently, of course represents the general impression 
he then made on the popular mind. His own account 
of his personal feelings, aims, motives, and doings will, 
of course, be read—or rather has been read—as are all 
men’s judgments in relation to themselves, with some 
measure of allowance. But his friends, his enemies, 
and his own diaries, all alike show that he was, when 
he began his career, a man of a very uncommon type. 
His physique expressed power. His intellect was 
strong, incisive, bold almost to recklessness. No con- 
ventionalism could hold it in check; no difficulty 
daunt it. It was ready to grapple with whatever 
seemed to stand in the way of its inquiries. His emo- 
tional nature was deep and full; a fountain readily 
stirred, and whose overflowings were tremendous, 
almost devastating, in their power. His education and 
general culture were imperfect, and his knowledge of 
Obristian history and theological literature quite 
limited. Somewhat of his originality and indepen- 
dence when he came afterwards, as Professor of Theol- 
ogy, to discuss the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, 
is doubtless to be ascribed to the fact that, but imper- 
fectly knowing what the great Christian thinkers be- 
fore him had said, he took hold of every subject, it 
might almost be said de nove, and built on no man’s 
foundation, From this course naturally resulted both 


weakness and strength. 


Mr. Finney’s own religious experience at the time of 


his conversion was such as might have been antici-_ 


| Vivid apprehension 


pated ina man so constituted. It was characterized 
by profound internal conflict and agonizing struggles— 
a war of powerful elements. This fact would natur- 
ally determine at first the character of his preaching. 
When in the intensity of his new life he addressed his ~ 
fellow men, it was as if a great battering-ram were 
brought into play against the strong entrenchments 
within which sin was maintaining itself. He would 
declare the truth as he saw it, as he felt it, in such 
words as most forcibly expressed his thought; with 
little regard to the tastes or judgments of his hearers, 
or the commonly observed fitnesses of time and place. 
That the reports which continually came abroad of 
his strange, rough, extravagant, and what seemed to 
some almost profane speeches, und his offensive modes 
of treating individuais, were more or less exaggerated 
on the tongue of rumor, was no doubtjtrue; yet un- 
questionably much that was justly liable to serious 
Objection was reully said and done. Dz.cisive proof 
of this is perhaps best fownd in the fact that as Mr. 
Finney ripen2d in years, knowledge, and Christian ex- 
perience, he gradually left his earlier and objection- 
able peculiarities behind him. and exhibited both in 
the pulpit and in private a much softened and less 
impulsive and excited manner. In the earnest and 
even sharp controversy which arose among several 
eminent and godly men in relation to Mr. Finnecy’s 
preaching and measures, there was plainly not a little 
misunderstanding and misjudgment on both sides, as 
there is nearly sure to be when two parties spring up 
in the midst of great popular excitement. 

I heard Mr. Finney for myself first in the city of New 
York, when he had come thither in the unchecked 
ardor of his most famous evangelistic laborsin the 
central part of the State; and I had then opportunity 


to observe the characteristic peculiarities of which 


everybody had heard so much. No one could have 
heard him at that time without perceiving that hs was 
in his whole make-up an extraordinary man and 
preacher. I have a very fresh recollection of a sermon 
in an up-town church—I[ think it was in Prince Street, © 
but am not quite sure of; the precise location. It was 

on a week day, but the house was packed in every. 

part, the large majority of the audience being ladies. In 

this discourse he exhibited the full measure of that 

tremendous earnestness and strength of expression 

which were among the chief elements of his pulpit 

power. Io many passages his styles of address was 

harsh, and his language and mode of putting things 

such as the taste of most persons would be sure to 

regard as seriously objectionable; such indeed as he 

had been censured for so often. He was speaking, for 

example, in a very direct and personal manner, to 

those who, although somewhat awakened and con- 

vinced, had not courage to let this be known and to 

make a stand; and he described and acted ¢@ la John 

B. Gough—the behavior of such a man when driven by 

stress of conscience to feel that he must pray. 

‘*You go up stairs,” he said, ‘‘ up to the very upper 
story, and pass through one door and shut it behind 
you; through another and shut that; and so on to the 
very innermost room. There at last you kneel down 
and begin. Just then you hear some one coming. 
You stuart up in agitation, but brush away the tears, 
put on the most cheerful look—perhaps whistle a lively 
tune—and by your whole air and demeanor say, ‘ I pray? 
nonsense! I never pray. I don’t care for such things.’ 
Ah, yes!”’ he thundered in taunting tones, ‘‘ you are 
more ashamed to be caught in company with the Lord 
Jesus Christ than you would be to be found in that of 
the vilest harlot in the city of New York.” Passages 
of this general character were not uncommon at that 
period of his ministry. At the Chatham Street Chapel, 
where he became pastor in 1832, he was much annoyed 
many times by the going out from the galleries in the 
course of the sermon of persons who had come in from 
mere curiosity. At length, on one occasion when 
several arose together to go, he stopped, and cried - 
out, ‘‘ Now I suppose the sinners in hell would like to 
take their hats and walk off just as these sinners are 
doing,” and then followed this exclamation with words 
of scathing rebuke. I heard him only once, I think, 
in Chatham Street Chapel, and did not personally 
hear this philippic, but heard it as reported at the 
time. Such instances may suffice to give some just 
idea of the freedom of speech which the great evan- 
gelist allowed himself in his earlier years. 

Without personal acquaintance with Dr. Finney dur- 
ing the middle period of his life, [ had repeated oppor- 
tunities of hearing him, read his most characteristic 
writings, and was familiar with his general lines of 
thought and his course of evangelistic labors at home 
and abroad. I have said already that, with advancing — 
years and experience, the tone of his preaching and the 
spirit of the man seemed materially chastened, Yet 
while this was true, the most distinguishing elements 
of his genius and character remained the same. He 
was always Charles G. Finney ; with the same strong 
intellect, the same acyseness of perception, the same 

th, the same depth of Sensi- 
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bility, the same intense devotion to the work of con- 
vertiung men and training them for heaven. But his life 
was clearly seen to be a development, a growth, a prog- 
ress in Christian wisdom and love. It was about 1843- 
44 that he passed through a period of profound spiritual 
interest in his personal experience, the effects of which 
were permanently felt and manifested in his life and 
ministry. From that time onward he more than ever 
delighted to preach or talk to professing Christians on 
greater holiness of life. What his position was during 
the subsequent years in which the controversy in re- 
gard to.Perfectionism was widely going on he has him- 
self stated as follows: 

‘¢But about this time, the question of Christian per- 
fection, in the Antinomian sense of the term, came to 
be agitated a good deal, at New Haven, at Albany, and 
somewhat in New York city. I examined these views 
as published in the periodical entitled ‘The Perfection- 
ist ;) but I could not accept them. Yet I was satis- 
fied that the doctrine of sanctification in this life, and 
entire sanctification in the sense that it was the privi- 
lege of Christians to live without known sin, was a 
doctrine of the Bible, and that abundant means were 
provided for the securing of that attainment.” 

The difference between the doctrine of the absolute 
Perfectionists and the doctrine that it was the duty 
and the privilege of true disciples to live without known 
and conscious sin was not for some years well under- 
stood by many who heard Dr. Finney or read more or 
less of what he wrote. He always, I think, repudiated 


‘what he characterizes as the Antinomian claim to ab- 


solute sinlessness, as tending to a self-deluding fanati- 
cism ; and, especially in the last years of his life, was 
careful to avoid the use of terms which might cause 
his position to be misinterpreted. 

When the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches met at Oberlin in 1871, I had the privilege 
of becoming a guest in Dr. Finney’s family, and 
greatly enjoyed the opportunity of free personal inter- 
course with him. His sermon before the Council, on 
Receiving Power from on High, was eminently charac- 
teristic, and showed with what profound conviction 
and faith he entered into the New Testament concep- 
tion of the work of the Holy Spirit. In private it was 
beautiful to see the former ‘‘son of thunder” so sweet 
and full of gentleness. He talked frankly and freely 
in relation to Christian life and experience, and seemed 
literally ‘‘full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” His 


prayers were childlike in their simplicity, and his 


whole demeanor that of one fast ripening for heaven. 
As we sat together in his study in very familiar talk, 
I ventured to say to him that it seemed to me the 
theories which had been insisted on in the recent dis- 
cussions in regard to sanctification, especially those 
teaching that it was to be reached, by all who sought 
to obtain it, in one particular manner, or by one and 
the same sort of spiritual exercises, had been mis- 
chievous and not helpful—serving only to confuse, or 
directly to hinder, serious and earnest minds; and I 
added that the highest Christian life and experience of 
earth seemed to me to be that in which, under various 
divine disciplines and through the promised indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost, the believer has come to the abid- 
ing consciousness of immediate and vital contact with 
Godin Jesus Christ. Dr. Finney at onceexclaimed, with 
great emphasis, ‘“That is all [mean! thatisall I want!” 

I have loved to cherish the memory of that visit to 
che home of this remarkable man in the calm evening 
of his life. I received two or three brief letters from 
him afterward, full of affectionate kindness. His sun 
at last went down serenely ; and even those who h:+, 
in the course of his public career, differed most widely 
from some of his opinions and his methods of work, 
were quite ready to lament him asa greatand good 
man whose ruling passion it had been to bless and 
save his fellow men. 


0O-EDUOATION AT OBERLIN. 
By A. H. Currie. 
\ URING the fifty years of her history Oberlin has 
pursued the plan of co-education with increasing 
satisfaction and signal success. To her is due the credit 
—if forit any credit is due—of being the first college in 
the land to make experiment of this plan on an ample 


_ scale. For the first twenty years she had an annual aver- 


age attendance of five hundred students ; since that time 
on, for thirty years, it has been fully one thousand, 


rising the last two or three years to considerably more 


than this, so that the attendance for the present year 
is about fifteen hundred. During the greater part of 
this period of half a century the young men outaum- 
bered the young women by a third or a qnarter. But 
in the time of the late war, the young women were the 
most numerous, and during the last two years they 
have risen again to be the majority. Whichever sex, 
however, has numbered most at any time, there al- 
ways have been several hundred of both sexes in 
attendance, meeting together daily in the class-rooms 
for recitation, in the chapel at evening prayers, around 


the tables and in the sitting-rooms of their boarding- 
places, on the street and in the church. Oar institu- 


tion is a tree with four branches. It has four distinct 
departments, united under the government of one 
faculty. They are the Theological Seminary, the Col- 

lege department, the Preparatory department, and the 
Conservatory of Music. As the Theological Seminary 
has no lady students, we may drop that. eut of the pres- 
ent account, as having no bearing on the problem of 
co-education. Owing to its comparative smallness, 
its elimination from the problem does not diminish 
much the size of the figures entering into the cal- 
culation. After its exclusion from the account, the 
other departments, in which both sexes pursue their 


studies together, are found to have contained, last year, | 
teachers, but two sets of buildings, apparatus, equip- 


in the aggregate, 1,451 students; of whom 661 were 
young men and 790 were girls. The year previous, 
these three departments contained in the aggregate 
1,284 students : young men, 600; girls, 684. 

The College, designated in our catalogue as the ‘* De- 
partment of Philosophy and the Arts,” offers to the 
choice of students two courses of study; viz., the clas- 


sical course, corresponding to the usual curriculum of | 


our American colleges of the higher grade, and the 
‘* literary course.” These two courses cover the 
usual academic period of four years. In respect to 
the majority of studies pursued in them, they are 
alike, and the students in both courses recite together. 
The literary course, which is more especially designed 
for ladies, differs from the classical in having no 
Greek, and in omitting the higher and more difficult 
Latin authors, the higher mathematics of general 
geometry and calculus and engineering. For these 
omissions it has additional French, history, and 
drawing. This course answers so well the 
purpose of its design that most of the girls who 
enter the college department prepare to take it. It is, 
moreover, almost exclusively confined to them—there 
being but one young man in it at the eee time, 
while the number of ladies is 164. 

In the classical course, which is also open to girls, 
the young men are largely in the majority. Precisely, 
there are in it now 150 young men and 52 girls. In 


this proportion of about three to one the two sexes 


have stood in this course the last few years. During 
the forty-six years, however, that the ladies have 
shared its privileges this average number .would be 
represented by a fraction less than one-sixth of the 
whole. In the preparatory schoo), which—like that at 
Andover, Mass., and most other preparatory schools 
of the kind—consists of a classical and an English de- 
partment, the young men are the most numerous. The 
exact figures are: young men, 437; girls, 27 . 

In the Conservatory, which offers to students the 
highest instruction in different branches of music, the 
girls greatly exceed the young men—there being 3853 
of the former to 108 of the latter. 

The government of such a complicated institu- 
tion, in which co-education is pursued, is, of course, 
a matter of vital importance. The scheme em- 
ployed by us is simple and effective. The regula- 
tions in regard to the intercourse of the sexes are 
very strict, but reasonable, and we rely for their ob- 
servance mainly upon appeals to the good sense 
and regard for propriety possessed by the stu- 
dents. Experience has taught us that such reliance is 
not unsafe nor vain. Rarely is a student disciplined 
for violation of these regulations. The college faculty, 
as in other colleges, is charged with all cases of dis- 
cipline arising among the young men; but it has no 
active hand in cases occurring among the young ladies. 
The care or government of the entire body of young 
women in all the departments is committed to the lady 
principal and her assistant, supported by a Ladies’ 
Board of ‘Managers. The matrons of the families 
where they board, acting in concert with the lady 
principal, also have a eertain degree of responsibility 


for them. While the mischief and injury likely to 


arise from causes of scandal make us properly vigilant 
to prevent them, we depend most upon the healthy 
moral and religious tone existing among the students 
for the observance of decorum. Religion is the best 
safeguard. We have always enjoyed a moral atmos- 
phere in the place that is friendly to sobriety and good 
behavior, and we think that the presence of young 
women in the institution has done much to produce it. 

An examination of the figures we have presented 
will show that the larger numbers of young men in 
some departments are fully counterbalanced by super- 
ior numbers of girls in others, and that thus the two 
sexes are not far from even, if we e into view the 
whole body of students, In this way we can meet 
pretty well the wish of President Caldwell to see the 
experiment of co-education tried in a college contain- 
ing an equal number of both sexes. It has been tried 
here in Oberlin on a sufficiently large scale and for a 
period long enough to make the experiment a good 
one. I think I am stating the case very moderately 
when I say that the plan of co-education has worked 


well with us; that the hopes of its projectors have 


| 


not been disappointed, and that it yields positive ben- 
efits of such a nature that those who have had -the 
‘most experience with it are ready to indorse the opin- 
ion of President Bascom, of the University of Wiscon- 

sin, that ‘‘co-education is pre-eminently the fitting 


method of training our youth.” 


What are some of the advantages ‘claimed for this 
method ? 

1. Economy of educational forces. By including 
the two sexes in the privileges of the same institution; 
one institution is able to do the work of two under the 
old plan of separate education. Two corps of teachers 
would be required to give the instruction now given 
by one here in Oberlin if we should decide to give up 
the co-educational method ; not only two corps of 


ments of every kind, and a double endowment. In a 
new country this is an important consideration. 
Double the expense of educational establishments, and 
either they will not be founded as soon as needed, 
from inability to bear the cost, or they will be meayenty 
and inadequately furnished. 
There is a great waste exhibited when a college with 
an able corps of teachers has smal! classes in attend- 
ance, which might be doubled without bringing much 
extra labor upon those teachers, or where the addi- 
tional labor would be more than repaid by the greater 


satisfaction found in teaching classes of larger size, 


full of the life and enthusiasm which greater numbers 
would bring into them if the barriers by which young 


| women are excluded were withdrawn. 


2. Greater ease and more complete success in secur- 
ing good order is another clear advantage afforded by 
this method. The association of the two sexes: to- 
gether has a restraining influence upon each. In the 
young men it represses the disposition to lawless mis- 
chief, disorder, and rowdyism, which often mark their 
conduct in the old colleges. Wenever see, or so much 
as hear of, those exhibitions of coarse horse-play in 
which companies of young men are prone to indulge 
when gathered in separate communities by themselves. 
Hazing and other barbarous sports have never been 
practiced among us. 

3. The development of superior scholarship and 
strength of character in young women. That the 
opening of the higher schools of learning to them 
should yield this advantage is what was anticipated. 
The only doubt was as to whether they were as capa- 
ble as young men, mentally and physically, of making 
the most of the privileges offered them. The experi- 
ment of co-education has entirely effaced that doubt. 
Our oldest professors, who have instructed students of 
both sexes in the same classes all their: lives, have \ 
never been able to discover any difference between 
them in powers of endurance or in the performances 
of the recitation room. The strong and the weak 
scholars are equally distributed between them. 

Its success has exceeded expectation; the evils ap 
prehended from it have never troubled us. 


THE STORY OF A SEAL. 
By F. E. H. 


OT long since while talking with a gentleman 
from Philadelphia I noticed hanging upon his 
watch-charm an odd-looking seal, and asked per- 

mission to examine the same more closely. : 

‘* Certainly,” replied my friend, handing the seal to 
me; ‘‘ you will find it different from any you ever saw 
before, I think.” 

And it was. The seal was cut upon a square stone 
set in gold, and the device was that of ‘a hen walking 
away from a newly-laid egg which lay upon the = 
behind her. Nothing more. 

I examined the stone and cutting carefully. It was 
evidently very old, but I was’ completely puzzled to de- 
my companion. 

He smiled. 

**I do not wonder. The seal has a story, but it does 
not tell it on its face; although, if you care to hear, you 
will agree with me that it is the proper point of the 
history which has been impressed here.” 

** Indeed, I should like nothing better than to have 
you give me the story of the hen and her egg if you 
will,” said I. 

‘* Well, then you must know,” began my friend, 
‘‘that my great grandfather was an Englishman and a 
Quaker. He joined the disciples of George Fox when 
a young man, about 1675, and was very soon called 
upon to put his principles to the test of persecution. 
You may recollect that from about 1670 to 1700 the 
persecution of the Quakers in many ways was active 
in Eogland, and many were forced on account of it to 
flee that country and seek a refuge either in the West 
Indies or the Colonies, as this country was then called. 

‘* My ancestor had suffered considerably, and had at 
last joined a band of nineteen others, all unmarried 
and most'them young Quakers, with the purpos of | 
fleeing from Engiand, when just as they were about to’ 
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start they were all seized and thrown into prison. 
While in confinement they were subjected to many 
tortures and questionings, but all remained true to the 
faith. They were at last taken in a body and placed 
in a bare room having but one aperture on the floor 
and another at the top, and walled in—that is, the doors 
and windows built up about them ; their persecutors 
saying that they should leave them there, without 
food, water, or light, for twenty days, and if the Lord 
was good to them and loved them sufliciertly to sup- 
port them during the time, then at the end of twenty 
days they might go free; but that if the Lord forgot 
them, they would be furnished graves at the State’s ex- 
pense. | 

‘* At the end of the twenty days the living tomb was 
opened. Naturally the persecutors expected to find 
their victims all dead. They did find all dead except 
my great grandfather, and although astonished that he 
had lived, they set him free. 

‘* He at ence sailed for the West Indies, and after- 
wards came to the colonies, settling near what is now 
New York. 

‘* When first imprisoned my ancestor found himself 
near the smal] opening in the wall at the floor, and 
hoping against hope, as a young man will, he remained 
near this inlet for fresh air. The first day of their im- 
prisonment a hen came in at this hole and laid an egg 
upon the floo: close to my great-grandfather ; and for 
each succeeding day of the twenty she continued so to 
do. Believing it a direct interposition of God in his 
behalf, my ancestor accepted it, ate the egg each day 
brought to him, and so lived when the others died. 
Years afterward he sought to commemorate his won- 
derful escape by the cut upon this seal. But for this 
hen and her eggs, probably I should not be here.” 


A NEW METHOD IN LATIN. 
Editor of The Christian Union: 
HE interest you take in the cause of popular edu- 
cation Warrants me in asking space in your valu- 
able paper to speak of a new departure in teaching 
Latin. There has been a growing feeling among 
educators in this country that the ordinary method of 
teaching Latin and Greek is artificial and unsatisfac- 
tory. Some efforts have been made at summer schools 
to improve the methods, but those schools continue 
but ashort time, and are composed not of beginners 
but of those who have studied Latin by commencing 
withthe grammar. Here and there a single teacher 
has broken away from the traditional method, but 
there has been no concert of action, and there has been 
-a lack of helps in the right direction. 

Last summer when a vacancy occurred in our faculty 
the local board elected Prof. E. 8. Shumway, A. M. 
(Amherst), with the understanding that he would em- 
ploy a new method in teaching Latin and Greek. His 
work has assumed such shape that Iam safe in calling 
attention to its salient features. 

1. With his class of about thirty beginners of from 
ten to fourteen years of age he employs the objective 
method, making constant appeal to the eye. By the 
use of maps, charts, pictures, and familiar objects, the 
liveliest interest in the work of the class room is main- 
tained. 

2. The child learns to associate the Latin word 
directly with the object. This is the natural method 
of learning a language. The symbol and the thing 
symbolized go together. The thought and its expression 
are learned atthe same time. Words and ideas are 
inseparable. Ordinarily they are separated by the 
English expression. First the idea, then the English 
term, then the Latin ; which is artificial and unnatural. 

3. The next class, of about thirty (also beginners), of 
from sixteen to twenty-five, began by committing to 
memory the first chapter of C:eiar. Great stress is lait 
in both classes upon absolute accuracy and perfect 


familiarity with the text of what is committed, thus 


training the memory. 

4 In both classes, by frequent repetition of the text, 
by constant question and answer, the ear is trained to 
a nice discrimination in ahiaserece:. accent, melody, 
rhythm. 

_ In both classes great use is made of the black- 
sania the students being required to write, thus com- 
pelling the hand to do service withthe eye and the ear. 

6. Questions based upon the text, and admitting of 
answers in the words of thetext, are put to the student 
from the very first. This necessitates the closest at- 
tention on the part of all. The student must grasp the 
Latin question. He must think in Latin. He must 
feel idiomatic differences. This, iong continued, leads 
him deep into the very spirit of the ancient Roman, 
and prepares as no other process can to read Latin 
literature appreciatingly. 

7. The practice of replying to the questions, orally 
and in writing, of converting prose into poetry, the 
oblique into the direct discussion, and vice versa, leads 
to a knowledge of composition, practical skill in the 
use Of the language, and a keen appreciation of the 
beauty and strength of classic literature. 
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‘counted as true because they are novel. 


8. Grammar is learned first by practice. Use renders 
grammatical forms familiar tothe student, so that error 
offends as though he were a native. Changes in in- 
flection and order are observed as they occur, and by 
the process of induction the laws of change are 
reached. The student is taught to systematize and 
tabulate these changes, and construct his own declen- 
sions and conjugations. 

9. The student is exercised in reading easy passages 
at sight, the difficult portions being at first omitted. 
This gives confidence and keeps up the interest, and 
by necessitating careful attention to the root form 
and the inflectional endings fixes these in the mind, 
and greatly facilitates progress in reading. 

10 Students are encouraged to put Latin questions 
to the teacher, and the older students put questions to 
each other in class, all mistakes being at once corrected 
either by the pupils orthe teacher. Those who show 
the greatest aptitude are called on to conduct the 
recitation, so as to acquire skill and confidence. 

Our purpose is to form a training class, from April 
15 to June 26, ten weeks, for those who may wish to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of studying the 
principles of this method. They will be illustrated by 
actual class work. 

11. The older classes study the grammar very system- 
atically and thoroughly, devoting special and pro- 
longed attention to the various cases and their signifi- 
cance, the ablative absolute, the subjanctive mood, 
and other peculiarities of the language. 

12. New words, as they occur, are explained in Latin 
by their derivation, synonyms, opposites, or their 
meaning is made apparent by paraphrase, explanation, 
or illustration. A slavish dependence upon the dic- 
tionary thus avoided. 

It will thus be seen that the method is eclectic ; 
aiming to introduce the objective, conversational, 
inductive elements, and thus to modernize the teach- 
ing of the ancient languages, it nevertheless clings to 
whatever is good in the old way. The grammar and 
the dictionary are not cast out, memory is called upon 
to do her royal work, and no attempt is made to teach 
a language in ten weeks. The system is flexible, and 
in the hands of competent teachers may be used to 
advantage in classes of all grades of advancement. 

Our purpose is threefold; first, to give to those of 
our students who go to college such a preparation as 
will enable them to enter the best colleges uncondi- 
tioned, and to prosecute their linguistic studies in col- 
lege with ease and satisfaction. Many of our graduates 
are called upon to teach Latin and Greek. We aim to 
give them such a drill as will enable them to o 
elementary instruction fairly well. 

Another and broader purpose is to encourage the 
adoption of this method in other institutions. A Latin 
chain has been formed, composed of teachers of Latin 
in colleges, academies, normal and high schools. The 
sole condition of membership is a fee of two dollars. 
To each member is sent ‘‘ Latine,” a monthly jour- 
nal in Latin, and ‘‘ colloquenda,” or lesson papers. 

This movement has received the indorsement of Gen. 
John Eaton, President M B. Anderson, Dr. W. T. 
Harris, Professor Harkness, and many other eminent 
The plan has awakened a widespread 


from Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Georgia, 
and Texas. 

By publishing this explanation I believe you will 
confer a favor upon many of your readers, and assist 
in promoting the cause of sound learning. 

T. J. Moraan. 
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MANLINESS IN THE SCHOLAR.’ 
HERE is, of course, an evanescent excitement of 
feeling produced by picturesque novelties in doc- 
trine, which for the moment engage the fancy, and are 
They are the 
iron pyrites of opinion; essentially worthless, though 
glittering almost like golden flakes. There is some- 
times a vivid enthusiasm, not always lasting, but fer- 
vent and quickening while it continues, which is gen- 
erated in men by their eager apprehension of what to 
them appears justified in thought, though it has no 
hold on the permanent and general conviction of man- 
kind. Their es for it becomes only more pas- 
sionate because it is an outcast from other men’s 
homes ; and their championship has a special earaest- 
ness because their conviction is singular. The advo- 
cates of new things, the deniers of the old, in religion 
or philosophy, in ethics, art, or social science, often 
show this impulse ; and it is not to be reckoned a thing 
of no consequence. It not unfrequently contributes 
largely to the impact of their opinions, however fantas 
tic, upon other men’s minds. 


-’ From an address by the Rey. R, 8S. Storra, D.D,, delivered at 
Union College June 27, 1883, 
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But still the old are the vital and magisterial truths ; 
old as the race, and still as unwasted in their spiritual 
supremacy as is the sunshine by all the eyes that have 
felt its blessings, as is the atmosphere by all the tran- 
sient, noisy concussions that. have startled its echoes. 
Among them are two which are plainly pre-eminent 
as sources of personal independence in man, and of that 
unfaltering moral energy which is the essential secret 
of manhood. In order to hold these one needs the 
assurance, fundamental in his mind, of the dignity of 
man’s nature, of the rights which belong to it, of the 
properly subordinate relation to its development of an 
institution, of the unbounded fortunes that wait for it. 
He needs as well, and as in fact the basis of the other, 
an equally clear and exalting conviction of the being, 
the character, the authority of Gd, and of those afftilia- 
tions of thoughtand spirit in which the imperfect human 
soul may stand toward Godin immortal alliance. A 
man in whom these convictions are cardinal is free of 
chance, and change, and combat. He has supremacy 
of expectation and enterprise in hisown soul. In one 
sense at least he has entered the perfect law of liberty, 
and no allurements and no attacks can limit his inde- 
pendence, emasculate his courage, or rob him of the 
fullness of an intrepid and sovereign energy. 

I call your attention the more gladly to this because 
there are influences now actually at work to discredit 
in men’s minds these principal truths; perhaps to 
wholly displace them from the primacy which they 
long have held in the best human thought. Agnosti- 


-cism affirms the true knowledge of God a thing unattain- 


able. His personality to it is an unproved hypothesis. 
It feels force, recognizes order, and formulates law ; 
but the God of the Hebrew and Christian faith it 
knows nothing about, since no lenses discern him, 


and no chemical re-agents bring out to exhibition on — 


the palimpsest of nature the distinct inscription of 
his divine hand. Miracles, therefore, it sets wholly at 
one side. Providence is a dream of the fanciful. 
Prayer has its efticacy in the impression which it leaves 
on the supplicating heart. The Bible is the accredited 
literature of half-civilized tribes, associating the utter- 
ances of many devout but often mistaken human 
minds, to which our age owes no allegiance; and the 
church is simply a social institution for pleasant as- 
semblages for ethical culture, perhaps for the exercise 
and discipline of taste, or the furtherance of humane 
and educational enterprise. The supernatural in this 
scheme is eliminated from the sphere of human 
thought,,and even the natural loses meaning and 
majesty in ceasing to be connected with that. 

So man, as well, is displaced from that spiritual 
rank in the creation which the Sacred Books of Chris- 
tendom recognize. His nature is regarded as evolved 
from the brutal mind coming out of matter and con- 
sciousness, being developed by chemical action with- 
out the intervening energy of God. Conscience is not 
of divine inspiration, but the summary product of hu- 
man experience. Responsibility to a divine government 
is reckoned a shadowy legend of the past, or a dreary 
dream of morbid minds. Immortality itself becomes 
at most a doubtful hypothesis, ‘‘a grand perchance.” 

Iam not now concerned with either of these recent 
fashions of thinking, as they stand in one relation. 
But it seems as plain as are the stars on an unclonded 
night that either or both of them—and they are essen- 
tially intimately connected—will dry the sources and 
stay the strength of that masterful freedom and moral 
energy which the scholars of our time eminently need. 
Certainly, if history has any lesson pertinent to the 
subject it indicates this. The faith which faced the 
dungeon and fiame and the Libyan panther without 
fiinching or fear had no agnostic element in it. 
The heroic endeavor and more heroic endurance which 
conquered the Roman Empire to the Cross; which 
afterward curbed and finally converted to rich enthusi- 
asms the awful frenzy of the ages that followed ; which, 
by missionary sacrifice never equaled in the world, 
enlightened, tamed, and transformed barbarians, and 
made Christian peoples out of the vagrant painted 
savages, your ancestors and mine; which built cathe. 
drals, universities, hospitals, and gave to Europe its 
character and its culture—these were not founded upon 
doubts about God, or on mean and ignoble conceptions 
of man. Their inspiration was in the perennial and 
paramount truth of both the Testaments. Men like us 
in nature, and often not surpassing our endowment of 
power, accomplished these stupendous achievements 
because liberated in will from all fear of the world, and 
energized in spirit, as by a celestial influx of force, 
through their lofty conception of that which is above 
us, Of that which is before us. Their relationship to 
the Infinite Government of the Universe set them free 
from subjection to earthly despotisms. Their impres- 
sion’ of the dignity of that nature in man which had 
been created by the Infinite Majesty to sbare the 
divine immortality, and for which the Son of God had 
appeared, inspired endeavors on behalf of that nature 


by which ages became illustrious, of the fruit of which 


we bourly partake, 
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We cannot be mistaken in attributing to these su- 
of Master had 
lifted before then into glorious ascendency, that 
might of the spirit which set Ambrose against Theo- 
dosius in unbending supremacy ; which made Bernard 
the counselor of Pontiffs, yet the champion of the 
poor, the defender of the Jew; which nerved Huss 
and Savonarola to wear without shrinking the ruby 
crown. Such men might differ on many points. But 
they all were conscious of their sovereign relations to 
God and to eternity. They swung clear of the world 
by their hold on the supernal certainties. They flung 
their life into the service to which the times appeared 
to call them with a passionate yet a persistent alan- 
don, Which we poorly emulate, because they had 
clearly apprehended the God of Psalmists and Proph- 
ets, and illustrious Apostles, and also the man whose 
ideal was, as well as his redemption, in Jesus of Naz- 
ereth. 

If such impressions fade from the minds of those 
who should be leaders among us in moral enterprise 
and in educating thought, the loss will be a vast one. 
We shall still, no doubt, have swifter vehicles than 
those in which our fathers rode, vaster ships, presses 
more rapid, looms more productive, factories more 
frequent, and lines for the frequent transmission of 
thought. But the height of the moral inspiration and 
freedom which broke on the world when the advent of 
Christ set God and man in sovereign discourse we shall 
not reach. The scholars now going forth from our col- 
leges, no matter with what accomplishments of learn- 
ing, or graces of manner, or admirable natural mental 
endowments, will miss the enzobling and liberating 
force which those whom they follow have often 
showed. 
communities involving the higher energies of the soul, 
or which the world will care to remember. Society 
will master them, and not be uplifted or energized by 
them; and that sway of the spirit, to which all studies 
should contribute, and in which is the ultimate hope 
of the world, will pass from them to become the in- 


heritance of others nobler. \ 


I have no real fear that this is to be. Certainly if it 
comes it will show us morally the meanest of the peo- 
ples on whom the great disciplines of history have been 
tried. On acontinent where the bright marvels of Pro. 
vidence confront our vision almost as if grouped in 
zodiacal constellations ; in a nation where life has in- 
voked from the outset such just conceptions of what is 
the native prerogative of man, we may anticipate that 
these efficacious and emancipating ideas will continue 
to prevail ; that the scholar, pre-eminently, will find in 
them the full liberty of his spirit, its mighty impulse 
and inexaustible energy. What the love of art was to 
the Athenian whose fathers had loved it, whose musical 
language was alive with its images, and on whose plas- 
tic and sensitive childhood had fallen its impressions ; 
what love -of empire was to the oman, whose annals 
had traced the expansion of dominion from the hills on 
the Tiber to the Pillars of Hercules and the Euphrates, 


amber from the Baltic intermixed with Greek marbjer, 
and ivory ornaments from Asia and the South; what 
love of letters has been to large communities of men, 
love of glory to others, or love of localities to those 
whose affections cling tenaciously to the passers and 
pinnacles and spouting torrents among the Alps—that 
the sense of man’s imperial place amid the immensities, 
and of the immutable majesty of Him who now, as of 
old, ‘* judgeth in the earth,” should be the leaders in 
American thought, the public mind holding in silent 
solution what in them is crystallized into brilliant 
examples. 

If this shall be so, then in these great elements will be 


found the example for every scholar of a courage that 
will not faint or pale before any emergency ; of the moral 


and who saw in his triumphs the Northern ferns 3 


energy that gives natural leadership. He who shall 


show them, being at the same time ripened in taste, 
cultivated in facuity, equiped with learning by the 
ministry of these schools, with ampler knowledges open 
to his grasp than ever before bave been accessible, 
with a wider field on which to work, with more effect- 
lve instruments for his use, and with grandest welfares 
soliciting his service—he will be surely the favored 
child of civilization. Such manliness as his is the regal 
force in human society; by which we measure all that 
affects it; from which society takes grace and renown. 


THE SIN OF ACHAN:' 


By Lyman ABporrt. 

“The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, . . . that 

will by no means clear the guilty.”°—Exod. xxxiv., 5-7, 
EVER did a nation more richly deserve a death 
sentence than the Canaanites in the fourteenth 
century before Christ. The iniquity of the inhabitants 
of Palestine was indeed of such a character as to be 
simply indescribable. Sodom and Gomorrah were 
Canaanitish cities, and the vices which had brought 
upon these cities of the plain the condign judgments 
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They will do little work in their various 


of God were characteristic national vices. That awful 
warning had been uttered over four hundred years be- 
fore, and had been unheeded. Two words express the 
moral characteristics of this doomed poople—licentious- 
ness and cruelty. In the worship of their chief female 
goddess systematized licentiousness was the chief rite; 
in the worship of their male god, human and often 
child sacrifice. The nation had passed beyond the 
moral bounds within which moral recovery is possible. 


The Israelites were appointed to be their executioners. 


Their campaign was no freebooter’s incursion into a 
peaceful community; no cruel extirpation of a weaker 
by a stronger race. I[t was the execution of a just sen- 
tence of destruction upon a nation which by centuries 
of corruption, despite preaching, example, and warn- 
ing, had proved itself unfit to live; defiant of God and 
dangerous to man.’ 

It is easy 10 see, however, that such a commission 
was One dangerous to entrust to human hands; indeed, 
the whole moral difficulty which we feel in our own 
time in reconciling the divine commands for the 
destruction of the Canaanites is not in understanding 
how God could destroy xn utterly and hopelessly cor- 
rupt people—for that he has often done—but how he 
should employ their fellow men as executioners.’ Cer- 
tainly we cannot wonder, on the one hand, that a 
single Israelite, yielding to temptation, ignored the 
fact that he was the executioner of a divine sentence, 
and perverted himself into a mere robber and free- 
booter ; nor can we fail to see, on the other, how, if 
this evil example had not been instantly and severely 
dealt with, it would have spread like a pestilence 
through the whole army, and the Israelites, from being 
possessed of a noble though awful sense of their re- 
sponsibility as the executioners of God’s sentence 
against a corrupt and corrupting nation, would have 
become possessed of a frenzy of covetousness, which, 
in time, would have enkindled all the baser passions of 
cruelty aud sensuality which wars of conquest almost 
inevitably excite. When, therefore, Achan seized on 
a part of the accursed spoil of Jericho and hid it in his 
tent, he was pointed out by the providence of God, and 
he and bis family were put to death in the sight of all 
Israel. Itis not necessary to suppose that his family 
were condemned for his guilt ; though such condemna- 
tion was common at a much later date, and even, in 
attainder for treason, almost down to our day, it was 
explicitly forbidden by the Mosaic statutes,> and 
could hardly have been sanctioned by Joshua in spite 
of them. The factthat the spoil was buried in Achan’s 
tents affords a prima-facie evidence that his family 
shared with bim in bis possession of the guilty secret, 
if not in the perpetration of the offense. They were 
accessories, if not participators. This summary and 
condign, if severe, sentence and its prompt execution 
was an act of wise mercy. Wedo not hear through- 
out these campaigns of another act of private plunder. 


There are many persons, perhaps an increasing num- 
ber, though of that Iam not sure, who would be glad 
to close their cyes to all that is awful and terrible in 
the Old Testament. Of such narratives as this of 
Achan’s punishment and of Canaan’s destruction we 
may say, as Carlyle has said of Cromwell’s terrible 
campaign in Ireland: ‘‘ It is a phenomenon not of joy- 
ful nature; no, but of awful, to be looked at with 
pious terror and awe.” It is certain that he who re- 
fuses to look at it at all refuses to accept the Bible as 
in apy sense atrue revelation of either the character 
or the dealings of God. He tears out from his Bible 
many pages, and some of the most significant. He 
must shut his eyes to the exclusion of Adam and Eve 
from Paradise, to the story of the deluge, the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah, the plagues of Egypt, 
the forty years’ wandering in the wilderness, the de- 
struction of the Canaanites, the death of Eli, the 
tragedy of David’s later years, the successive calami- 
ties and deliverances of [srael, and their final captivity. 
He must omit almost the whole of the Book of Reve- 
lation, considerable parts of the Epistles, and the 
awful denunciations—yet more awful if they are read 
as warpings— which constitute Christ’s last words to 
the Pharisees. He must take nearly as much out of 
history as out of the Bible. He must close his eyes to 
the destruction of Babylon, Persia, Greece, Jerusalem ; 
to the overrunnivg of Rome by the Vandals; to the 
destructive ride of Death on his pale horse from one 
side of Europe to the other in successive wars from 
Charlemagne to Napoleon ; to pestilence, fire, famiue, 
and sword. He must be as oblivious of nature as of) 
history and revelation; and must either ignore the 
earthijuake and the tornado, the sea in its wrath and 
the mountain in its gloom, or declare them meaningless 


'* God is not sanctioning cruelty in man by this exceptional 
action through Israel, any more than the State is sanctioning cruelty 
in man by its charge to the sheriff for the execution of a thousand 
criminals,’’—{ Howard Crosby. 

2 See this truth well brought out aud the difficulty met in Moze- 
ley’s ** Ruling Ideas in Early Ages.”’ For general consideration of 
this topic see aleo Dean Stanley’s *“* Jewish Church,” Lecture xi, | 

* Deut. xxiv., 16. 


and insignificant. ‘* Where chiefly the beauty of God’s 
working is manifested to men, warning is also given, 
and that to the full, of the enduring of his indignation 


against sin. Itseems one of the most frequent and | 


cunning of self-deceptions to turn the head away from 
this warning, and refuse to acknowledge anything in 
the fair scenes of the natural creation but beneficence. 
What between hard-hearted people, thoughtless peo- 
ple, busy people, humble people, and cheerfully- 
minded people—giddiness of youth and preoccupations 
of age, philosophies of faith and cruelties of folly— 
priest and Levite, masquerader and merchantman, all 
agreeing to keep their own side of the way—the evil 
that God sends to warn us gets to be forgotten, and 
the evil that he sends to be mended by us gets left 
unmended. And then, because people shut their eyes 
to the dark undisputableness of the facts in front of 


them, their faith, such as it is, is shaken or uprooted - 


by every darkness in whatis revealed tothem. We 
cannot reason of these things. But this I know—and 
this may by all men be Known—that no good or lovely 
thing exists in this world without its correspondent 


darkness ; and that the universe presents itself con-— 


tinually to mankind under the stern aspect of warning, 
or of choice, the good ard the evil set on the right 
hand and the left.” 

Thus nature, history, and revelation unite to bear 
witness to the goodness and severity of God. If opp 
fathers ignored the goodness we are inclined to ignore 
the severity. Mercy is love looking toward the in- 
dividual; justice is love looking toward the com- 
munity: mercy is love considering the sinner; justice 
is love considering the sinned against. A theology 
which denies or ignores either in so far denies or mis- 
represents the divine love. There is a legend that as 
Jonathan Edwards was preaching one of his terrible 
sermons some One in the pulpit broke in upon him 
with the interruption, ‘‘Is not God merciful also?” 
Some preaching of our own times might be well in- 


terrupted with the reflection, ‘‘ 1s not God just also?” — 


It is not, perbaps, pleasant, but it is profitable, to re- 
member that the God of nature, of history, and of 
revelation has a terrible aspect toward sin; that, what- 
ever it may cost of present suffering, he will be 
obeyed. Obedience is the first condition of welfare, 
whether in the family, the community, or the uni- 
verse. There was never a nation or an epoch which 
needed more to take this truth to its consciousness 
than the American nation, whose greatest dangers 
are those of anarchy. The evils of our leniency, 
which we falsely call mercy, long seen in public 
prosecutors who would not prosecute, juries who 
would not convict, courts loath to sentence, and 
governors quick to pardon, are beginning to be seen 
in individual acts of revenge in place of public acts of 
punishment, and in lynch law justified by public opinion 


because public opinion had failed to enforce any other.- 


Its greater evils have been yet more recently felt, if 
somewhat less clearly seen, in the disruption of so 
many families, and in the sorrowful fact that by far 
the largest number of crimes are perpetrated by youth 
between fourteen and twenty-four. Eli has seen his 
sons making themselves vile, and has not restrained 
them. In our entire course of Bible study we shall 
find no lesson more timely or more profitable than the 
story of Achan, i? it teaches us that (rod will by no 
means clear the guilty ; that the goodness of God is 
mated to his severity ; and that, in the eloquent words 
of one of England’s gentlest and tenderest theologians, © 
‘* the duty of keeping alive in the human heart the 
sense of burning indignation against moral evil, against 
selfishness, against injustice, against untruth, in our- 
selves as well as in others, is as much a part of the 
Christian as of the Jewish system.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
ISRAEL DEFEATED. Josuvwa vii., 10-56. 
By Emiry HuntTinaron 


HE people of Israel felt very strong after they had 

coniuered the city of Jericho, and when they 
came to the next city they were sure they tould easily 
take it. But they found they were mistaken. The 
men of Ai came out and put them to flight, and even 
killed some of them, so that all the people were fright- 
ened, and Joshua was greatly distressed. He went to 
the Lord in his trouble, and asked why he had for- 
saken his people. The Lord told Joshua that he had 
not forsaken the people, but they had forsaken him, 
and disobeyed him. They conquered at Jcricho :be- 
cause God was with them, but they were defeated at. 
Ai because they were disobedient, and God would not 
help a disobedient peoples The only thing they could 
do now was to confess their sin, and put it away, and 
then they might be forgiven. So Joshua rose up 
early in the morning—for he could not rest while God 
was displeased with his people—ard he called al 


' Condensed from Ruskin’s ** Modern Painters:’’ The Mountain 
Gloom. 
2 Dean Stanley in ** The Jewish Church,” Lecture xi. 
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Isracl together, and_told them what God had said. 
Now, if the man who had disobeyed had come to 
Joshua and confessed his sin he might have been for- 
given. But he thought that among so many thousand 
people he should never be found out, and so he kept still. 
First Joshua called the twelve princes who represented 
the twelve tribes of Israel, and from them all God 


- pointed out the tribe of Judab. And then from all 


the tribe of Judah one family was pointed out, and 
from this family one housebold, and from this house- 
hold cne man. This man’s name was Achan. 1] won- 
der how he fcit when they were calling ihe names of 
the tribes, and the families, and coming all the time 
nearer and nearer to him. Perhaps he ssid to him. 
self that ethers might have disobeyed as well as he; 
but if there had been a thousand wrong-doers it would 
not have made it any easier to stand there ashamed 
before all the people while God said, ‘‘ This is the 
man.” Does it seem hard that all the people should 
have to suffer because one man did wrong? That is 
one of the dreadful things about sin, that it makes 
other people suffer as well as ourselves. When a 
father drinks rum, or steals, or disgraces himself in 
any way, his wife and his children have to bear part of 
the suffering for his sin. Andswhen children do 
wrong, their parents have to bear the pain and dis- 
grace which isapart of the punishment of wrong- 
doing. So we ought to be very careful how we make 
Others suffer for our sins. Achan had kept back his 
confession as long as he could, but now God had 
pointed him out. How sorry Joshua was for him! 


He called him my son,” just as a father would, and 


begged him to confess his sin then before the people 
and to God, so that he might be forgiven although he 
was to be punished. So at last Achan confessed that 
he had disobeyed God and had stolen from him, and 
then tried to hide his sin. He saw among the things 
that God had told him to destroy a beautiful garment, 
and he coveted it for himself. And among the things 
that were to be set aside for the Lord’s treasury he saw 
@ quantity of silver and a beautiful ornament of gold, 
and he coveted them and took them for himself. His 
family knew about it, and probably had helped him 
hide’them, for they were buried in the ground under 
his tent. He had noi even dared to look at his treas- 
ures, for which he had disobeyed God, but had to hide 
them away; ani after all he could not hide himself or 
his sin. 

It was a dreadful punishment that came upon him. 
He was put to death with all his family that had been 
joined to him in his sin. They even destroyed his cat- 
tle and all his goods, his tent, and the silver and gold 
and the beautiful garment that he had stolen, and 
burned everything with fire. So this man who had 
brought trouble upon his people was utterly blotted 


‘ out, and all that belonged to him, and over the place 


they cast up a great heap of stones, so that no one 
might forget the solemn lesson. God has said, ‘‘ He 
that hideth his sins shall not prosper, but he that con- 
fessethjand forsaketh them shal] find mercy.” 

We will hope even Achan found merey, though he 
confessed his sin so late ; for God may punish the sin, 
and yet pardon the sinner. Tie mother sometimes 
sees that it is best and kindest to punish a child who 
disobeys, even if he is sorry for his disobedience, so 
that the others may be kept from doing wrong also. 
Achan began by looking at the-silver and gold, and 
admiring the beautiful garment ; then he coveted them, 
and finally he took them. So there are always steps 
in wrong-doing, and we want God’s help to keep us 
from taking the first one. 

The Golden Text says, ‘‘ Be sure your sin will find 
you out,” and so it will. No matter whether any one 
else knows it, we know it ourselves, and we cannot 
get away (from it. The sin foliows us; it finds us 
out wherever we are; it spoils all our pleasure, and 
only God can blot it out and take it quite away. 


The Home. 


THE *« GIRL” QUESTION. 
NE of the most vexed, perplexed, but yet impor- 
tant questions of the day is the girl question; 
the problem of how the work of the household is to 
be done, and how more efficient help is to be procured 
and kept. The decay of the home spirit isa decay 
that is to be greatly deplored. Whatever saps that 
foundation is working ruin in the moral, social, polit- 


ical, educational, and religious foundations of the |. 


world. There ought to be hands, and heads, and 
hearts enough On our great continent to save us from 
this ruin, and to secure for our people the privileges 
of home life. 

But the trouble is, most of us wish to be freed from 
all cares, and responsibilities, and perplexities on the 
subject. We do not wish to “fight and run away,” in 
order that we may live to renew the ‘‘fight another 
day,” but to run away and abandon the fight altogeth- 
er. The plan of having co-operative kitchens seems 


to be quite seriously mooted, so that we may have our 
cooking ‘*done out;” then with the laundrying ‘‘ done 
out,” the educating of the children ‘‘ done out,” the 
sewing ‘‘ done out,” etc., there really will not seem to 
be very much left to be ‘‘done in,” nor, indeed, much 
individuality left in the home. 

Women are not convinced, often and eloquently as 
they are told it, that their true mission, ‘their right 
divine and unquestionable,” is to create good, true, 
pure, beautiful homes. Yet the woman who can create 
a home that her husband will carry in his heart all day 
and return to gladly at night; a home in which her 
children grow into all beautiful right-living and right- 
thinking ; to whict a friend can come, and feel rested 
and strengthened, and the wayfarer recall as a blessed 
oasis, .is ® woman who has performed the highest 
mission on earth. Her influence is not confined and 
circumscribed. | 

It is essential that each home should have its own 
distinct individuality ; and that it should be well and 
comfortably ‘‘kept.” The art of ‘‘ keeping house” is 
Only a part of the necessary means to an end, but it is 
an important, even though a subordinate, part. The 
cooking of food, the washing of dishes, and the set- 
ting of tables, the sweepiog, dusting, bed-making, etc., 
must be done; and there appears tc be great dearth of 
means to have them comfortably well done. 

A revolution in a certain household after an uneasy 
reign of servants seems to suggest a possiblé solution of 


the problem. A tall and slender young girl, with 


quiet, lady-like ways, entered the family to do the 
‘‘veneral housework,” and she does it quietly and 
faithfully. She always speaks promptly and pleas- 
antly when it is necessary or when she is addressed, 
but she never intrudes herself or her remarks. She is 
self-respecting and dignified; and she is respected, 
and, ah! how heartily approved and appreciated. She 
has her faults; but whoof us has not? } 

That, this happy adjustment of household labor is 
not oftener seen is due to two evils. The most evi- 
dent one is that our American girls lose sight of what 
is due to others in their determination to assert their 
own position and dignity; that they seem rude and 
forward wien they attempt any such occupation. They 
fail to realize that their very self-assertion is their own 
humiliation, and that the position, whatever it may be, 
does not honor or dignify the person, but that it is the 
individual that dignifies the position. 

If it were not considered a disgrace to perform 
the essential labor in a home, to do housework ; if it 
were, instead, thoughtto be not only a respectable but 
a commendable occupation, one of the greatest objec- 
tions to accepting such positions would be removed. 
Then, undoubtedly, our own American girls—than 
whom none are capable of being more apt and adapt- 
ive—would help us in the solution of one of our great- 
est national difficulties. Our homes must be saved 
to us; their domesticily, their individuality, their 
sanctity, must be rescued from the evil that threaten 
them’; and our girls, too, must be saved from the ex- 
posure and the temptation, from the want, despair, and 
sin which now are an appalling evil. 

But the second trouble is to find mistresses capable 
of taking the charge and ‘‘ oversight” of their own 
household arrangements, and willing todo it. They 
must be prepared to take young girls and give them 
necessary instructions. They must remember that 
they have human souls to deal with, not mere ma- 
chines, and must deal with them with the faithfulness 
and justice they desire to receive in return. 

There is a deep social problem underneath this 
difficulty. It cannot be solved by a tirade against 
poor servants or poor mistresses. Cooking-schools for 
ladies or cooks will not relieve us. Editorials directed 
to woman’s incapacity and extravagance will scarcely 
touch the matter. Men must be desirous to have 
homes; they must leave competition when they leave 
their store, and be content to breakfast, and dine, and 
sup ina ‘‘homely” way. High seasoning must be 
tagen from our tables, and the spice of variety must 
be, like other spices, more sparingly used. Meals < 
la Russe; drawing-rooms, parlors, reception-rooms, 
boudoirs, etc., filled with bric-a-brac ; gowns of delicate 
fabric put together with countless stitches—cannot be 
the daily food, shelter, and raiment for a family con- 
ducted in a “‘ homely” way. We must curtail these 
things or give up sweet, quiet, restful, wholesome, 
loving homes. i 


A SEA-SIDE HOME. 


LARGE lawn, well shaded, a comfortable look. 

ing house surrounded with a wide piazza, a 

low, rambling building to the right, with the bright 

blue sea for a background—such is the Seaside Home, 

at Bath, L L, under the management of the Children’s 
Aid Society. ~ 

Groups of happy little girls are scattered over the 

lawn, and mingling with the music of the waves is 

the sweeter music of children’s voices. The first 


group from the entrance gate is made up of five girls, 
from three to fourteen years. One %erious-faced girl 
is busy making a wreath of white clover blossoms. 
Two of her companions gathered the flowers and are 
now intently watching its construction. It will bea 
marvel of florai architecture when finished. Uneasy 
indeed would lie the head which bore that crown, 
especially with the mercury standing st ninety degrees 
in the shade. The blue-eyed baby of this group gazed 
shyly at the visitor from a tangled mass of yellow bair 
and grass; for it was evident, from the surroundings, 
that she had been covered with grass by her older 
companions, who only desisted when a visitor ap- 
proached. Nothing impresses the visitor more than 
the gentle, kindly, even loving treatment the little 
ones receive from their older companions; a real 
desire to amuse and care for them is shown. 

Passing from this group and to the house, the visitor 
is shown through the dormitories. These are in a two- 
storied frame building. Tworooms, capable of accom- 
modating fifty children, are on the lower floor; the 


one on the upper floor accommodating about one > 


hundred ard fifty. The little iron bedsteads, covered 
with suow-white covers, standing in rows in the clean, 
cool rooms, presented a vivid contrast to the dark, 
crowded rooms from which these children came. It 
is not surprising that the children are so contented; 
even the smallest child does not evince a desire for 
mother or home. 


The next room visited is the wash-room—a large | 


square room, surrounded on four sides with marble 
basins ; over cach basin is a brown roller-towel, and a 
comb and brush hanging by a chain; everything is in 
order and perfectly clean. 

A door from this room opens into the clothes-roem. 


Here, on the arrival of the boat from New York, the © 


children are taken with their clothing. From floor to 
ceiling are Open boxes, numbered; each child is given 
a box; and a brass tag, with number corresponding, is 
hung on the child’s neck. The children ca)] this their 
medal. No child is allowed to enter this room without 
an attendaut. In answer to the question, ‘‘D> you 
find that the mothers take any pride in making ready 
the girls’ clothes for this visit?” the attendant said: 
‘*Some of them do, but some come directly from the 
streets without any change of garments. Last week 
we bad about twenty who came dressed in one gar- 
ment only, a dress or long apron. We were driven to 
our wits’ ends to provide for them.” It would bea 
great relief to the matron and her assistants, and cer- 
tainly add much tothe health, comfort, and enjoy- 
ment of the children sent here, if a wardrobe of gar- 
ments of different kinds and sizes could be kept at the 
Home, and loaned for the week to the most destitute 
of the inmates. 

The dining-room, with its four circular tables with 
double rows of seats, is capable of accommodating 
over two hundred children. The attendant said that 
it was very interesting to notice with what true instinct 
the children would know the time for meals, wait 
about the windows, and break into little cries of de- 
light when some particular kind of food was placed on 
the table. Oa one occasion, when strawberries were 
to be part of the bill of fare, one of the hungry ones dis- 
covered it, and the cry of ‘‘ Strawberries! strawberries!” 
rang again and again through the air, and was carried 
from group to group, and received with demonstrations 
of delight, clapping of hands, jumping, and cries of 
** Ain’t it good ?” 

In the morning those who desire to bathe are pro- 
vided with bathing suits. The beach, which is hard, 
and gently slopes from the lawn,’ has every advantage. 
The shore curves and rises just enough to give pro- 
tection from the wind. About one hundred girls 
avail themselves of this permission, and the great care 
on the part of the managers is evident from the fact 
that no accident has ever occurred. Some of the girls 
swim beautifully, having learned at the free baths in 
the city. Many of them enter with enthusiasm into 
the preparations for bathing, but never get further 
than the shore. Here they sit and let the waves break 
over their feet, but no amount of persuasion will induce 
them to enter the water. 

Their amusements are many: digging in the sand, 
swinging, rolling on the graas, playing on the merry- 
go-round, reading, and listening to reading. One 
group was picturesque in its unconscious arrangement. 
A teacher sat in a camp-chair with about a dozen girls 
sitting on the grass around her; at her feet and lean- 
ing against her was a veritable ‘‘ Topsy,” with kinky 
black braiis in little horns all over herhead. A bright 
red calico dress, an immense bunch of dandelions 
fastened on her shoulder, two coal-black, shapely arms, 
the black feet showing below the skirts, completed the 
picture. The story frcm ‘St. Nicholas” evidently 
was irresistible. Emotions—joyous, sad, amusing— 
chased each other over her face like cloud shadows on 
a field as she listened. A chance remark that chil- 


dren’s voices were always attractive brought the reply, — 


‘* We'll sing for you,” and soon the air was melodious 
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with the strains of ‘‘America,” the ‘‘May Song,” the 
‘‘Bird Song,” and various other songs learned at 
school; for these little visitors were from three of the 
industrial schools under the care of the Children’s Aid 
Society. They come down on the boat Monday and 
return on Saturday. 

‘*Oh, ma’am,” said one little girl, ‘‘I can’t sleep when 
I think of coming down here.” ‘I thinks of it till 
next year,” said another. ‘‘I’m getting awful fat; me 
dress won’t button,” was remarked by a slight girl of 
ten. Inquiry brought out the fact that she had been 
sick all winter, and had gained greatly in the four days 
she had been permitted to breathe pure air’ and to eat 
substantial food. 

This Home, which was formerly a hotel, was pre- 
sented to the Children’s Aid Society by Mr. A. B. 
Stone, of New York. ‘The bright, contented faces 
which grect the visitor must be a perpetual benedic- 
tion upon the act of the kind donor. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENOES. 


{The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gcations,and experiences for this column.) 


Can you not in your column of Hinta, Questions and Experiences, 
give your readers the benefit of the knowledge of ** Marian Breck’s” 
economical friend? She speaks of making blanc mange, lemon 
pudding, etc., in an incredibly short time, and out of alroort nothing. 
Many of your readers are about leaving for the country, aad such 
recipes as these mentioned would greatly aid in providing for the 
table where material is not always abundant. C. BS 

In response to our request ‘‘ Marian Breck” sends us 
the desired recipes. We think the time mentioned in her 
interesting article in the ‘‘Summer Number” was too sbort 
if she included in the making the boiling of the water and 
the cooling of the pudding. We should bé glad to be the 
medium of an interchange of good recipes for wholesome, 
economical summer dishes. : 


I have tried to make these directions as plain as possible, for more 
than once after giving friends the recipe for the blanc-mange, they 
nave ssid to me: ** Some way my blanc-mange doesn’t taste like 
yours.” And uevally, on inquiry, it is found that either the water 
wae not boiling or the cinnamon was left till the last. 

Hoping that your readers will have no trouble in following the in- 
structions, I am. Yours truly, MARIAN BRECK, 

CORN-STARCH BLANC-MANGE. 

To half ateacupful of corn-starch sdd an equal quantity 
of sugar, a heaping teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon, and 
half a teaspoonful of salt. Everything made of corn-starch 
needs to be well ealted. Having stirred these ingredients to- 
gether in a tin pail or a small pan, with just enough cold 
water to dissolve them, pour on boiling water until the 
mixture looks transparent. Do not fail to have the water 
boiling, and stir constantly, the same as in making clear 
starch. Remember to mix the cinnamon with the starch and 
sugar before putting in any water, as, if added afterward, it 
isapttolump. After stirring in the boiling water, let it re- 
main on the stove till it bubbles a moment or two, then pour 
it into molds, cups, or bowls, having first rinsed the latter 
with cold water, and set away to cool. Serve with sweetened 
cream flavored with vanilla. 

For the lemon pudding, proceed in the same manner, but 
in place of the cinnamon use the rind and pulp of a good- 
sized lemon. Grate the rind, but do not use the thick inner 
skin, as it is tasteless and indigestible. 

After taking the mixture from the fire, stir in the yolke of 
three eggs and pour into a pudding-dish. Whip up the whites 
of the eggs with a little sugar and vanilla, and, after spread- 
ing them over the top, set the pudding in the oven a moment 
to brown. 

The pudding requires, of course, more sugar than the 
blanc-mange, an@, as tastes differ in regard to sweetness, no 
exact rule can be laid down. More water, too, can be added 
in making the pudding, as it is not well to have it too thi_k. 
After making these dishes once or twice one can vary the 
proportions to suit both the taste and the size of the family. 

If eggs ure scarce, the lemon mixture can be poured into 
molds and eaten as blanc-mange. 


Your wise and kind reply to a.‘* Worried Mother,” in the isene of 
June 2:, moves me to ask a question: Howcan children be tanght 
to avoid bad company without making them Pharisaical or giving 
them too good an opinion of themselves ? Also, what metiod would 


you pursue with a child who scemed persistentiy deceitful and un- 


trathfal ? ANOTHER WORRIED MOTHER. 


These are difficult questions. It is not possible to teach a 
very young child to avoid bad company. He inust be kept 
from it, and from babyhood @ horror of sin must be wrought 
in the child. His own wrong-doing must be presented to him 
as an evil in itself, disassociated from any evident result 
of it. Disobedience, whether any seeming harm comes from 
it or not, must be treated as the bad thing. Many childrea 
are allowed to disobey and to do other wrong things without 
causing any distress to the parent or penalty to the child, 
unless a dish is broken or some mischicf is done, and then, 
when the damage is penalty enongh, an additional punish- 
ment is given; whereas the punishment and the displeasure 
should rather attend the wrong: doing which is unaccompanied 
by any outward misfortune The aim should be to impress 
the tender soul with av abhorence of sin. That done, anda 
teaching of Christ’s love and pity for the sinner made strong 
by precept and Christly examples, the child will grow to 
feo from evil, except when love and pity prompt some help- 
ful conduct toward the sinner. After all, it is the answering 
chord of evil in our own children's hearts which makes the 
trouble in their choice or acceptance of associates. 

To deal with a child ‘‘ persistently deceitful and untruth- 
ful,”’ I should try to discover the root of the trouble. Is fear 
at the bottom or is approbativeness? If the former, very 


gentle, tender treatment is required. Undo the past mischief 
by making it easy for the child when the truth is told. If 


desire to appear well on the outside while indulging in 


known evil tempts to deceit, seek to teach that such conduct 
never approves itself to God, aud sooner or later fails to de- 
ceive man. Men despise a liar, though they appear to ad- 
mire kim if he has any spoil for them to share. Deal with 
the utmost frankness with such a child. Never meet deceit 
with sly or nnderhand treatment. This is but a brief hint. 


There is a feature of the Revised Version that I have never seen 
alluded to—the spelling of the word ** jadgment ”’ with an extra 
e, ** jadgement.” All editions which I have seen bave thi4 peculi- 
arity. Is thereany good authority for this apelling, and what was 
probably the reason of this reform backward from simplicity ? 

Craurca, Va. a. & 


The archaic form of spelling has been imported into *1-<‘ 


American edition from the English edition. Why jit should 
have been adopted in the English edition we have never been 
able to ascertain. ee 

What are the pecullarites of the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of 
the Valley, as used in Solomon’s Song? I suppose that they in some 
way symbolize Christ. Now, whatare the traiisiahis character re- 
ferred to? 

CHUAMBERSBURGH, Pa. 

We do not know of any special qualities in the Rose of 
Sharon er the Lily of the Valley which answer to special 
qualities in Christ’s character ; they simply represent beauty 
sod perhaps humility. 


Would a hint suffice to stop thoughtless people from dis- 
turbing the devotion of others by closing the hymn-book 
during the singing of the last line? Couldn't some mean- 
ingless syllables be prefixed and annexed to hymns, during 
the singing of which the audience in church might rise, and 
the hymn-books be closed and put away, without disturbing 
the hymn itself? 

Will you p'ease inform me who ie the anthor of the following 
lines, and where they can be found: 

** Poorly it honors wit or birth, 
When man last melted be 
By Holy Word,” 


By 80 doing you will oblige, A ConsTANT READER. 


‘LL. W.” asks in your column a name for his Cincinnati 
suburban home signifying ‘* Rest to thee ;" allow me to sug- 
gest one of our;beautiful ludian names, ‘‘ Alabama”’—‘* Here 
we reat,” 8. F. 


Our Young F oths. 


THE SKERRY OF SHRIEKS. 
A STORY IN TWO-PARTS. 
By HsatmMar H. Boyesen. 
IL. 


ONG before the Hasselrud men had their‘lines set 

_4 the whole fleet had rowed back toward land. But 
Grim’s boat-guild, which had just arrived, and had as 
yet no nets to draw, lingered for a while eating their 


| dinner, which they had brought with them in the 


boats. They chatted and told stories about Draugen, 
the sea-bogey, who rows inahalf boat, and whose 
scream sounds terribly through the tempest. Any 


‘man who sees him knows that he will never 


see land again. Draugen is only out in the 
worst weather; he bai a sou’wester on his head, 
his face is white and ghastly as death itself, and 
his empty eye-sockets have no ecyes in them. The 
boys shuddered at the horrible picture which was 
conjured up before them; and it was a relief to them 
when the time came for pulling up the lines, and the 
great codfishes were hauled sprawling into the boat; 
each one had plenty to do nowin cutting out the 
hooks and in winding the lines upon their frames. A 
smart gale had sprung up while they were thus en- 
gaged, and Grim began to look wistfully at the lurid 
sunset. 

‘‘The sun draws water,” he said; ‘‘that means 
lively weather. Hoist the sails, lads, and let us turn 
our noses shoreward.” 

He had hardly uttered his command when a thick 
curtain seemed to be drawn across the face of the sun, 
and the séa became black as ink. 

‘*C ew up the sail!” he shouted in a voice of thun- 
der; ‘‘ we are in for it.” 

With a roar as of achorus of cataracts the storm ad- 
vanced, lashing the water into smoke which whirled 
heavenward, making the sky dense as night. The 
masts creaked, the boats tore away with a frantic 
speed, and the waves rose mountain-higb, with steep, 
black gulfs between them. 

‘‘Cap’n,” one of the men veutured to remonstrate, 
** are we not carryin’ too much sail ?” 

Grim deigned him no reply, but, with a sharp turn of 
the tiller, ran ‘‘ The Cormorant” closer to the wind. 
Forward bounded the boat, cleaving the coming wave 
with a blow of her bows which made her timbers 
groan. The spray was dashed fathoms high, and 
would have drenched every man on board if his oil- 
skins had not been water-tight. Of the other boats 
only two were visible, and it was splendid to see how 
they rose out of one sea, until half the length of their 
keels were visible, then buried their noses in the next, 


while great sheets of foam splashed on cicher side, 
and were torn into shreds by the gale. 

‘‘ This is rather lively work, Ishou!'d say,” remarked 
the midshipman. ‘‘I think I should prefer a man-of- 
war to ‘The Cormorant’ this sort of weather.” 

‘‘T confess to a weakness for Cunarders,” said 
Harry; ‘‘ yet I dare say I shall enjoy this affair well 
enough when we get safely ashore.” 

mean if we get safely ashore,” said Magnus 
quietly. ‘This has rather an ugly look to me. 
Though I dare say Grim knows what he is about.” * 

He had scarcely spoken when a harsh voice hol 
lowed, ‘* Lay hold of the mast, Inds!" and in the same 
moment they seemed to be flung to a dizzying height ; 
a huge wave towered in frout, showing a white whirl- 


ing top which seemed on the point of breaking right - 


over them. They had justtime to clasp the mast when 
the boat, lying flat on her side, pressed down by her 
weight of canvas, plunged her nose icto this mountain 
of water, but by some astonishing maneuver righted 
herself, slid down within another biack hollow, and 
again rose high on the crest of another wave. 

Hands bail!” roared the captain. 

The command came not a moment too soon; the 
water was rushing in frcm the leeward, and the {lying 
wreaths of foam struck the boys’ fxces with a terrible 
force and made them smart furicusly. 

‘‘Grim! Grim !” shouted O!af, making himself beard 
with a difficulty above the storm, ‘‘ you are carrying 
too much sail.” ' 

‘Hold your tongue, gosling,” Grim thundered 
back; ‘‘we have got nothin’ but the sail fer to save 

‘What point are you making for?” 

Bird Islands.” 

**T thought there was no harbor there.” 

‘*Reckon ye be right ” 

‘*Gracious heavens!” cried Olaf, turning a terrified 
countenance toward his comrades; “‘he means to 
wreck the boat; but he knows what he is about. 
There is no other chance.” ) 

He sat for a moment silent, gazing up into the 
cloud rack which scudded slong at a furious rate 
before the wind. Strips of storm riven sky, with 
momentary vistas of blue, were now and then visible, 
but vanished again, making the dusk more dismal by 
their memory. ) 

‘* Breakers ahead !” shouted Olaf, ‘‘ look out!” 

‘*T see a black ridge against the sky,” cried Harry ; 
‘*now it is gone again!” 

He was going to say more, but the wind came with 
a howling screech and forced his breath down-his 
throat. He gasped, and as the boat gave a tremendous 
lurch, diving down into a black hollow, he could only. 
cling to the base of the mast, lest the next tumble 
might tosa bim overboard. Tae sound of a steady 
rhythmic roar rose and fell upon the air, and made 
them strain their eyes in the direction from which it 


Was coming. 


‘“Why, Grim, you are steering away from the 


island,” Magnus screamed, pointing to the black ridge 
which wag, once more, for a moment revealed. 

‘*He means to land us on the leeward side,” Olaf 
bawied in his brother’s ear; ‘‘ the chances are that the 
water is there a bit smoother ” 

To reach the leeward side was, however,a task which 
required no mean order of seamanship. The distance 
was too short for tacking, and morcover the water was 
filled with blind rocke and skerrics which made the ap- 
proach tenfold dangerous. It seemed to the unskilled 
eyes of the boys that for nearly half an hour the ‘* Cor- 
morant ” was tumbling aimlessly upon the waves, sbip- 
ping seas which it was a wonder did not swamp her, and 
righting herself, as by 4 miracle, when again and again 
she seemed on the point of capsizing. And yet all 
these wonderful feats were only the result of the cool- 
est calculation and the most consummate skill. 

Just asthey were clearing the hidden skerries at the 
western point of the island the wind veered a point to 
the north, but did not fall off perceptidly. The spray 
rose from the shore like a dense and blinding smoke, 
and in the depths of every black abyss which opened 
before them cdeath’s jaws seemed to be yawning. 
Harry closed his eyes; and though he was no 
coward, his heart failed him. 

‘* What is the use of fighting any longer ?” he said to 
Magnus, wh wes lying at his sile, clinging like him 
to the mast; ‘‘ we are going tothe bottom, any way. 
The archangel Gabrie! himself couldn’t land us on 
this shore, with all the heavenly hosts to assist him.” 

‘* But Grim is « better sailor than Gabriel,” Magnus 
replied, quite unconscious of his joke. ‘‘ He knows 
every inch of the bottom here from the time he was a 
boy and used to row out here and gather cider down. 
He has told me about itoften. If 1 were you I wouldn’t 
g ve up yet.” 


‘All mght, old fellow,” Harry answered, taking 


heart once more. ‘‘I am ready for anything. But I 
am an unlucky chap—a sort of a Jonah, who has « 
talent for getting into scrapes. I shouldn’t wonder if, 
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in case you threw me overboard, the storm would fall 
off and you might sail home in comfortable fashion.” 

‘‘We mean to go overboard, all of us, in a few min- 
utes,” Magnus retorted, hugging Harry tightly with his 
left arm, which he had freed for that purpose, ‘‘ Now 
lam going to propose something to you. Let us tie 
ourselves together with a rope so that each may help 
the other ; and we may either live or perish together.” 

‘‘T am afraid you would be the loser by that arrange- 
ment,” his friend exclaimed. ‘‘ You are a good deal 
stronger than I am, and you wil] needevery bit of your 
strength if you are to [plow your way through those 
awful breakers” 

Magnus, instead of answering, slipped the end of a 
rope about Harry’s waist and secured it tightly; the 
other end he tied about his own waist, although he 
came near losing his balance, and going headlong 
over the gunwale. The ‘‘Cormorant” had now slipped 
around to the Jeeward side of the island, where, under 
the shelter of the steep rock, the water was a trifle less 
tumultuous. Aud yet a gigantic surf was running and 
the undertow on the steeply sloping bottom seemed 
strong cnough to take an elephant off his feet. The 
wind yelled and screeched from the top of the tower- 
ing rock, and rushed down in thundering eddies on 
the leeward side. If it had not been for a momentary 
clearing of the sky, which showed the position of the 
breakers and the outline of the shore, it would have 
been madness to risk landing ; and even as it was, the 
chance of being dashed to pieces against the rocks 
seemed altogether to preponderate. But Grim appar- 
ently took a differen: view of the situation ; as long 
as the sail was whole and the boat true to her rudder 
he saw no cause for despair. 

‘‘Now, lads,” he roared hoarsely, ‘‘steady on yer 
shanks. No chicken-hearted chap among ye' Uacoil 
the rope! Thar’s a bit of sandy beach thar—sixty or 
a hundred feet wide. If we be in luck we'll be thar 
in a minute.” 

The ridge of the island was now half visible against 
the dark homzon, but the beach below was wrapped in 
a dense smoke, through which came glimpses of the 
black jagged rock. 

‘‘ Almighty Lord! thar’s a skerry ahead,” screamed 
one of the boatmen, as the retreating surf broke with 
a wild uproar over the hidden rock and rose like a 
mighty waterspout against the sky. There was a mo- 


ment of breathless suspense. Each man seemed to 


hear the beating of the other’s heart. As the boat was 
flung upward again on the next wave, the wind gavea 
frantic shriek; the mast bent forward under the terri- 
ble strain. The incoming surf buried the skerry under 
a mountain of towering water, and high upon its crest 
‘¢The Cormorant” rode triumphant, only to be hurled 
from its crest, fairly shooting through the air, upon 
the beach. 

‘‘Jump overboard!” bellowed Grim, and s€izing 
Magnus in his arms he jJeaped from the stern just as 
the boat struck the sand and broke into fragments. 
Every man followed his example; but the undertow 
swept them’off their feet. Still Grim stood like a rock, 
holding with his gigantic strength the rope to the 
other end of which Harry was attached. Once he 
tottered, and if he had bad sand under his feet he 


= have been dragged down by his double burden. 


ut by a lucky chance he had planted his heels upon a 
bowlder which rose slightly out of the surf. When 
the wildest force of the wave had been exhausted he 
sprang up on the beach, depositing Magfius and the 
half-unconscious Harry beyond the reach of the waves. 
Back he rusbed again to his former station, just as 
one of the boatmen, who had momentarily regained his 
footing, was scrambling up toward him. 

‘*T am tied to the rope,” shouted the man; ‘‘ some- 
One is tugging at it.” 

‘* Hand it to me,” commanded Grim. 

The man struggled to his feet and planted himself 
resolutely at his captain’s side. All this was the work 
of a moment. With the next incoming wave, which 
was happily much smaller than the preceding one, 
four men were flung up on the sand ; but they seemed 
balf dead, and made no effort: to save themselves. 
Grim, who thought he saw a glimmer of brass buttons 
in the water, dashed forward and seized Olaf by the 
collar, just as he would have been sucked back by the 
undertow. He bore him up on the shore, while the 
boatman came dragging two of his unconscious com- 
rades out of the roaring surf. One was still missing ; 
but as the next wave that broke in tumult at their feet 
showed no trace of him, they knew that he was be- 
yond the reach of human help. 

The work of resuscitating the men was a long and 
tedious one; but Grim and Magnus both worked with 
their hearts in their throats, yet with a resolution 
which scorned fatigue. Harry revived the moment 
they had poured a glass of brandy down his throat, 
and he soon recovered his spirits and volunteered 
his help. But the midshipman was both badly bat- 
tered and had swallowed a quantity of water; and it 
was Only after long and persistent efforts on Grim’s 


part that his breath came back to him. Their next 
thought was of fire; for the wind was raw and chill, 
and the last glimmer of daylight was vanishing. The 
problem, however, was a serious one, for there was 
not a tree growing on the island, except perhaps a few 
stunted juniper shrubs up in the crevices of the 
rocks. And to get at these in the dark was no easy 
undertaking. Nor was their situation in other re- 
spects an enviable ope. Above them loomed the black 
cliff, and the surf was thundering at their feet. And 
there they were sitting, huddled together in a heap to 
keep each other warm, and yet shivering in their wet 
clothes, and thinking with horror of the long hours 
of the went which must pass before they could be 
rescued. 

¢ Lads,” cried Magnus, suddenly extricating him- 
self from Harry’s and Olaf’sembrace, ‘‘I am the only 
one of you who is not wet to the skin, and I am going 
to explore this island and see if we can’t scare up some 
fucil. To sit here hugging each other in the dark isa 
dismal sort of business, and I am not so affectionately 
disposed as the rest of you.” 

‘‘A mighty peart chap ye be, Jad,” Grim said, raising 
his tall figure out of the group; ‘‘ but ye had better let 
me crawl ahead, and ye keep astern o’me. I know 
summat o’ the island and ye don’t know nothin’.” 

“‘T’ll keep abreast of you, Grim,” Magnus replied, 
**but your stern would obscure my view; so take your 
bearings and let’s be off.” 

‘Ye be a mighty lively customer,” Grim grumbled 
admiringly, giving the boy a caressing pat in the 
dark. 

They had scarcely crawled fifty yards up the beach 
when their fumbling hands touched something cold 
and clammy, which felt like the nose of some aquatic 
animal. There came immediately a little chorus of 
whining barks, which was followed by a great flapping, 
as if something broad and wet struck against the 
stones. 

‘‘Thunder and lightning, Grim,” cried Magnus, 
‘* what sort of beasts are these ?” 

‘*A herd of seals,” answered Grim, quietly; ‘it was 
funny I didn’t think o’them. Here we have got < our 
fuel.” 

In the same moment a cold nose was stuck right into 
Magnus’s face and he tumbled backward, scarcely 
knowing how to return the unexpected caress. 

‘* Draw yer knives, lads,” shouted Grim to the men, 
‘*a herd of seals is a comin’ right upon ye.” 

The seals were now in full flight, rolling, tumbling, 
and pushing themselves on over the smooth sand. 
They instinctively knew, even in the dark, the way to 
the water, and they thus came plump down upon the 
shipwrecked men, who had arisen in response to Grim’s 
call and were ready to give them a warm reception. 
In the storm and the fright of the sudden attack the 


keen scent of the animals scarcely served them at all... 


They rushed right down upon their enemies, and with- 
in a few minutes fully a dozen of them lay gasping 
and bleeding upon the beach. The rest plunged into 
the surf, where their plaintive bark was heard as they 
battled with the raging sea. 

Grim and Magnus in the meanwhile pushed on, 
groping their way over the slippery boulders, and 
keeping close together so as to help each other in case 
of accident. But the further they climbed the steeper 
grew the rock, and as far as they could ascertain by 
their sense of touch there was no sign of vegetation. 

‘** Now look sharp, lad,” cried Grim, warningly. 

‘‘Look sharp?” repeated Magnus, ‘‘how am [I to 
look sharp when it is as dark as pitch about me?” 

“Right ye be, lad, right ye be,” the other retorted ; 
‘‘ve be a smart chap and a peart one. But don’t ye 
lay hold o’ nothin’ here before ye know it is rock. 
Thar be thousands o’ birds here on the lee’ard side 
when thar be a storm from the north; and ef ye mis— 
took a gull or a cormorant fer somethin’ solid ye might 
tumble down and break yer precious neck. Mark ye 


my word, chap, thar will be a mighty lively hubbub 


here in a couple o’ minutes.” 

Grim had hardly uttered this prophecy when Magnus 
felt something feathery under his touch, and in the 
same instant there came a piercing scream and a pow- 
erful wing dealt him a blow across the bridge of his 
nose. Immediately there commenced a wild chorus of 
screams and chattering protest, as if the more sober- 
minded birds were deprecating this senseless uproar. 
Magnus thought, too, that he heard his name called from 
below, but the deafening thunder of the surf and the 
noise of the birds drowned all other sounds, and he 
concluded that he had been deceived. It was a terri- 
ble sensation, all these invisible wings flapping about 
him in the dark; unseen bodies precipitated against 
him and tumbiling blindly about him with a murderous 
tumult from a thousand discordant voices. He raised 
his elbows above his head to protect himself from the 
blind assaults and the perpetual beating of wings. It 
hardly occurred to him to assume the offensive until 
he heard Grim’s voice shouting to him: 

‘Draw yer knife, lad, and make it lively fer them 


and downy ! 


screamin’ rascals. ‘heir down is worth money, and 
they’ve got blubber as thick as a seal’s. Give ’em no 
odds, I tell ye, my laddie.” 

Magnus followed this advice promptly. He drew 
his knife, and fought with a will, thrusting and strik- 
ing right and left, and hearing the great birds tumbling 
about him down the steep sides of the rock. He had 
been thus occupied for a few minutes when suddenly, 
to his unutterable amazement, a great blaze rose from 
the strand below, lighting up the barren wall of the 
cliff, and showing him how narrow the ledge was upon 
which he was sitting. It was a superb spectacle, too, 
to see the whirling host of gulls, auks, and cormo- 
rants eddying wildly about his head, the great black 
cliff looming up above him, and the spray of the surf 
spouting with angry brawl high up into the nocturna! 
air. 

‘**Hurrah! lad,” yelled Grim through the ear-split- 

ting noise and confusion, ‘‘I war a blasted fool not 
to think on it. They be a-burnin’ the wreck.” 
_ The descent was a much easier affair than ‘the as- 
cent; for the light of the fire below blazed ane 
now and then and enabled them to see where they.were 
treading. They picked up between them several dozen 
birds, of nearly half as many varieties, and flung them 
down before the fire, where the company were now 
seated in comparative comfort, warming their stiffened 
limbs. Two of the boatmen were engaged in skinning 
the seals and cutting off the blubber, which, after 
squeezing out the blood, they flung into the flre. Soon 
the oil began to ooze out, and, flowing over the wood, 
burned with a clear and stroug flame. 

‘‘T am going to make myself comfortable, fellows,” 
said Harry, who was looking very pale and chilly after 
his involuntary bath; ‘‘and if you don’t mind it, I'll 
make a scarf of this big duck. She fits very nicely 
about my throat, though she won’t accommodate her- 
self tothe bow-knot. This little one I am going to 
stuff down my bosom. She feels so deliciously warm 
I tell you,” he went on with emphasis, 
suiting his actions to his words, ‘I mean to patent 
this invention when I get back home, 4s an infallible 
cure for rheumatism, toothache, consumption, chiil- 
blains, corns, and kidney disease. I am going to call 
it Winchester’s In-wincible Wivifier. That will sound 
well and catch the public cye. I was about ready to 
give up the ghost a while ago, and now I feel quite 
jolly.” 

He stretched himself luxuriously on the windward 
side of the fire, arranged half a dozen ducks and auks 
under his head as a pillow, and closed his eyes. Mag- 
nus and Olaf soon followed his example, each tying a 
big gull about his throat, and feeling a grateful 
warmth creeping through their half-frozen bodies. 
The men had the good luck to find a bunch of drift- 
wood large enough to keep the fire going until morn- 
ing, and to satisfy their hunger they roasted a piece of 
seal-flesh, which, in spite of its oily flavor, tasted 
better than they had expected. When Grim saw that 
the boys were asleep he covered them carefully with 
his own Oilskin clothes, while he himself kept march- 
ing up and down on the beach to keep bis blood in 
motion. After midnight the wind shifted suddenly to 
the west and fell off gradually, the clouds were scat- 
tered, and the moon sailed calmly through the dark- 
blue sky. 

The three boys slept soundly after their terrible 
hardships, and the eastern sky was already bright with 
the dawn when they opened their eyes. The who 
screaming colony of birds were again on the wing, —- 
whirled; about ihe projecting crags of the cliff with 
wild c!amor. Several sails were already visible on the 
horizon and assoon as signals of distress were hoisted 
steered toward the island. Harry, who was ravenously 
hungry, made a courageous assault upon the roasted 
seal-flesh, but after two futile attempts declared that he 
was not sufficiently acclimated to relish such diet. If 
necessity compelled him he preferred to roast his boots 
and to use the seal-oil as gravy. 

‘*What do you say you call this island ?” he asked 
Grim, who was trotting at his side up and down on 
the sand. 

‘The Bird Island,” answered Grim. 

**T should rather call it the ‘ Skerry of Shrieks,’” said 
Harry; ‘‘for in all my living days I have never heard 
a finer assortment of varied yells than I heard here 
last night. It must be a jolly place in summer, when 
the nights are light and the weather comfortable.” 
“Tt ain’t bad for such as like it,” was Grim’s non- 
committal reply. 

‘*And do you know,” Magnus put in eagerly, * dur- 
ing the early Fall the island is completely covered with 
eider ducks’ nests, so that you can hardly move your 
feet without stepping into them. All those little 
round depressions up on the slope there are such nests ; 
and thousands of dollars have been made here in times 
past by gathering the down with which the eider-duck 
lines her nest; and it is even possible during the 
brooding season to catch the bird alive and pull the 
down from her breast ; though I think that would be 
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cruel, as she probably needs all she bas left after hav- 
ing picked herself for the benefit of her young.” 

‘*The eider-duck must be very tame,” Harry ob- 
served. 

‘*Yes, it is very tame, indeed, because people rarely 
molest it,” said Magnus: ‘tthe peasants have a kind 
of superstitious respect for it, and they won't allow any- 
one to kill it. It is very much the same kind of feeling 
aa they have forthe swallow. They think a misfor- 
tune will befall him who robs or pulls downa swallow’s 
nest.” 

Several boats were by this time within hailing dis- 
tance, and they were easily persuaded to run up and 
take the shipwrecked company on board. They in- 
sisted, however, upon drawing their nets before re- 
turning, and thus it happened that it was nearly noon 
before the party set foot on shore. )They now learned 
that a great many boats besides their own had been 
wrecked during yesterday’s storm, and that some fifty 
or sixty en had been drowned. Many dead bodies 
were washed ashore during the day, and some were 
even drawn up in the nets and sent home to their sor- 
rowing widows. Sad, indeed, was the sight of the 
little fleet of boats which sailed southward that after- 
noon, each with a tarred pine box showing above its 
gunwales. The three boys, although they would 
scarcely have admitted that the disaster had discour- 
aged them, concluded, after a short consultation, that 
the experience they had already had of the fisheries was 
an instructive one and would probably last them for the 
remainder of their lives. They therefore, without 
much regret, induced Grim to hoist the sails and pilot 
them safely home. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

YTNHEY tell me that the Chinese have very curious 

i. devices for catching fish. Look on your map and 
see where Swatow is, and tell me what water the peo- 
ple there fish in. They use a boat which draws, as 
boatmen say, very little water—that is, it sails in very 
shallow water—and then on the edge of the boat they 
place a white painted plank in such a position as to 
catch the light of the moon. The fish, mistaking this 
for water, jump into the boat, where a bed of moss and 
grass has been prepared to reccive them, aud the poor 
things are captured. The Chinese train the otter to 
drive fish into nets, and cormorants are taught to be- 
come very skillful in fishing. 

Possibly some of the English cousins have seen the 
great Fisheries Exhibition recently held in England, 
and can tell us of other curious methods of fishing. 

I have just received a package from Dorothy—you 
have not forgotten her?—containing some extracts 
from her journal. She says I may ‘‘boil it down,” 
and I have, a little—it was so hot yesterday that it 
seemed as if everything would boil away altogether— 
but I have left the most important parts for you to 
read, and [ think you will fiad it helpful about your 


flower gardenin;.. 
May 1. 
© dear! This is a dreadful firat of May! Rain, and hail, to 
snow! Not onesingle sunbeam, not a speck of blue sky! And 
with my winter hood and cloak and woolen mittens, and blossoms 
on the trees! I atood still to let it snow on me—May snow! O dear! 
I am so dismal, I will go and get Bob to read some ** Pickwick” to me ; 
maybe that will do me good. It is better than medicine to make 
one feel good ; for if I am cross or feel diemal,and want to mope and 
cry in a corner, grandmamma always says it ‘is my etomach, 
when I know it is my heart, and gives me dreadful-tasting stuff out 
of a horrid black bottle. 

But one day when my eyes were shut and my mouth wide open 
and grandmamma with the spoon in her hand, Bob cried, ** Held ! 
try ‘ Pickwick.’” And grandmamma said no, she was not going to 
give me any patent medicine to ruin my health, and Bob might throw 
his stuff to the dogs ; but I was laughing so hard I cou:d not swallow, 
for I knew about Sam Weller ; and so grandmamma said if I was well 
enough to laugh I did not need any medicine; and now we all take 
** Pickwick,”’ and grandmamma likes it as well as any one, and I think 
the stuff in the black bottle must be mouldy, it ie eo long since it 


was opened. 
Mon Day, May 7. 


My pansies are coming up; I saw the firat one yesterday. So it 
took them twenty-five days to come up; but I taink it was because 
it has been so cold. I am going to plant some more now and see if 
they will not come up sooner. I feel so relieved now that they are 
up, for I began to fear there was something the matter with them, 
and if my pansies do not grow I shall be miserable. Nothing that 
grows can take the place of pansies in my heart. We made a seed- 
bed to-day, and I let Bob do as he liked, and he carried all the leaf- 
mould and killed the worms, and we were as happy as Adam and 
Eve. We sifted the leaf-mould, and then we found white worms, 
ae fine as thread, and we could not kill them all, there were so many, 
and we did not know what kind of worms they were; so we put 
on eome water to heat, and when it was boiling hot we poured 
it over the leaf-mould ; then it was too wet to plant the seeds in, 
and he had to leave it to get dry. But we planted another bed 
with perilla and agrostemma, and we sowed about half of our 
zinnia seed in the lower border, and we planted three of‘our castor- 
oil beans; but we saved some, for the ground is so cold yet. 

The weather is so cold and rainy the flowers will be very late thie 
year. 

Bat the roses always come in June, and we cannot think of any- 
thing else while they last ; so if the annuals come in time to comfort 
us for the death of the roses it is all we carefor,. Grandmamma 
eays we do not want all our flowers ip bloom at once; it is better to 
have something to look forward to from day to day. The hardy 
bulbs come first, then the lilacs, and so on until June; then the an- 
nuals begin to bloom, and last until the frostcomes. There are a 
good many annuals up that sowed themselves, I saw mignonette, 


phiox, poppies, petunias, ver enas hacelia, feverfew, catch- 
fly, snow-on-the-mouatains, nemophila, morning-glories, and lark- 
spur ; they were In beds that were not dug up this spring, and in the 
border of perennials ; #0 if our new seeds do not grow we shal! have 


plenty of flowers anyhow. 
SATURDAY, May 12. 


_ This was a beautiful day, the first since Monday, and the hum- 
ming-bird and the golden robin came. Oh, they are too lovely for 
anything! But what to do about the catI do not know. He is my 
cat, and #0 pretty! with a white face and breast and paws, and all 
the rest black; but the way he hides in the grass and watches for 
birds i# dreadful. And what if he should catch that sancy little 
wren, or one of the dear little brown eparrows! I should never for- 
give myself for keeping him. I cannot make up my mind abont 
him, but if somebody would borrow him unti! winter I should like 
that best. The cat-birds are so tame this year they come quite close 
to the house, and I love them; they are such a p-etty shape and such 
a soft dusky color, too dark for gray 4nd too light for black. I 
think this is going to be a good year for birda ; I have seen so many, 
and I am learning to kuow them, ’most all. If the fire-birds would 
build in the tree by my window, and the humming-birds too, I 
should be happy. The golden robin has four names, Bob says; it is 
the fire-bird, and hang-bird, and Baltimore oriole. 
TuEspay, May 15. 

There! my seeds are all planted. I got the last of them in to-day, 
and then there came a shower onthem, © dear! I do hope I shal! 
have a better garden than Gertrude Belden! I know that is not “in 
honor preferring-one another,” but I cannot helpit. Mre. Belden 
buys whatever new flowers Gertrude wanta, but then Gerty soon gets 
tired of them and them die, and so her garden is aiways spotty — 
some handsome things and some dried up, and lots of weeds, for 
Gerty doesn’t like to work in the garden herself, and the hired man 
know much abont flowers; bnt she says she is going to 
h start this year, and she has a dozen geraninums and ever 


‘#0 many oer things in pote that her mamma bonght for her. O 


dear! if grandmamma only could see her way to let me have some 
hot-house flowers I should be so thankful; but then she knows best, 
of course, and 1 must make the most of my one talent, and maybe 
some day she will give me some tea-roses, and a heliotrope, and some 
roec-geraniums and a lemon-verbena. I do not care much for scarlet 
geraniums like Gerty’s; I love sweet flowers. Mary Smith is a good 
girl, but ahe has no taste. Her garden is all higgledy-piggiedy, and 
how she can stand it I do not know. 
Tugespay, May 22. 

It is raining very hard, and grandmamma is taking her after-dinner 
nap, and Bob went a-fishing this morning with some boys, so am 
all alone and could not work in the garden; so I thought I would 
write some in my journal. 

It is pleasant to bave a journal when you sre lonesome ; it is most 

like talking to a dear friend, only it does not talk back again. 
I felt real cross when the rain came and drove me in, for I was 
working so nicely, kiling cut-worme, and cutting grass, and digging, 
and doing whatever I liked, with nobody to meddle with me and 
make me stick to one thing until itis done. That is Bob; he wil; 
plod at one thing fora halfaday. ‘* Unstable as water, thou shalt 
not excel;” that is me; grandmamma is always saying that verse 
atme. Well, I do not want to excel; I would rather just poke 
along and have a good time, and stop and watch the birds and 
look at the clonds, and never be in a hurry. I think we are 
going to have a good garden this summer. Our zinnia seeds 
came up Saturday, and the malope and Japan pinks yesterday; 
they were all planted a week ago to-day. The zinnias just tumbied 
up, they were in *«n** 1 hurry. There are pansies and ageratum in 
the same little see |. {—that is the bed we took so much pains with 
—and I gave the : ceeds a good soaking when I planted them; then it 
rained on them; then I watered them twice every day when it did 
not rain; and the weather has been very hot; everybody says they 
never knew such warm weather in May, it wae real July weather ; but 
to-day it is cool and pleasant. The snowflakes came ont yesterday. 
They are very full of buds. 

The bine iris is very handsome; we call them the battle-lilies. A 
neighbor brought them from a Southern battle-field stained with 
blood. The dwarf iris is out of bloom. but the tulips are very gay. 
Now I am not afraid of being ont of flowers, for something new is 
coming out every day. The pretty little asperula is ont, and the 
Montana verbena, and the columbines, and it will soon be time for 
the roses. And the verbenas are up, and they do sow themselves, for 
we did not save a eingle seed last year, and I had not enough money 
to buy any, and folke do not believe me when I tell them our ver. 
benas sow themselves. But they have for several years, grand- 
mamma says, and so do the phiox and the petunias. 


The journal would be better if the entries each day 
were shorter, and we could have more of them; and it 
sounds a little as if Dorothy put some things in be- 
cause they sounded well to her. A journal is better 
not to have ‘‘ fine writing” in it. 


DERBY, Conn., March 22. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been wanting to write to you before, but I thought I could 
not write good enough, so I kept putting it off tillnow. Igo to day- 
echool and Sunday-school. At day school I study reading, 
arithmetic, writing, spelling, geography, and language. Iam in 
room No. 3. I would like to be one of your nieces. I am nine years 
old. Ihave two brothers and two sisters. My mother takes The 
Christian Union, and I like to read the lettersinit. As thia is my 
second letter to any paper I would like to have it printed to surprise 


my father and brothers. My sister nas sent a letter,too. I cannot 
think of anything elee now, so I guess I will close. 
From your loving niece, ALice M. A. 


What church do you gotoin Derby? Not long ago 
I saw a minister from there. Iam sorry I did not ask 
him if he knew you. : 


DERBY, Conn., March, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

1 want to be one of your nieces. I go to Sunday-school and day- 
school. I study reading, writing, grammar, geography, and spelling. 
I am in the highest room (No. 4) in my school. Iam eleven years 
old. Ihave never seen any letters from here, but I have seen one 
from Ansonia, which is about two anda half miles from here. I 
have two sisters younger than I am, and two brethers older than I 
am. Iam inschool now. I have never written to any paper before, 
and I ask you to print this very soon. 

We have two cows and twocalves. We had twin calves a little 
while ago, but papa sold them both. The cows’ names are Star and 
Peggy. Wecalled her Peggy because the family that papa bought 
her of called her Peggy. 

The calves’ names are Flossy and Brindle. I have not seen Flosay 
since the first part of the winter, as papa hired somebody to take 
care of her ; but I hope I shall see her this spring sometime. 

M. L. A. 

Now that your school has closed, what are you going 


todo? Can you milk, and make butter? Or perhaps 


you make the preserves. Charity is busy with hers 
to-day. I believe she has preserved twenty quarts of 
strawberries, or, rather, is doing it, for they are cook- 
ing in the sun, and I have not touched them. Ask 
your mother if she will not be glad when you can do 
all such work for her. 


REPORT. 


Total $585 42 
Affectionately, AUNT PATIENOB. 
BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 51. 


Something that has proved of wondrous benefit tothe human race. 
It is one of our greatest treasures and comforts. I know not what 
our life would be without it. Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Rus- 
sia, Denmark, Great Britain, and the United States are mech ia this 
blessing. Even as early as six centuries before the Christian cra 
parts of the Criental world were favored with it. I am reminded of 
three beautiful vegetable productions ; of ‘ead, stone, ivory, briek, 
copper, gold, silver, jewels, eggs, ropes, straw, silk, muslin, dye, 
bone, wax, chalk, metal, oil, bronze, clay, glase, limestone, dia- 
mondgs, rubies, etc., etc. I also think of a celebrated American who 
lived in the early part of the eighteenth century, and of several ani- 
male, and a famous building, and various inventors from England, 
Saxony, and the United States. 

The Bible connection ia with onr Lord and Saviour and his sacri- 
fice for us ; with a man who bad scen great alliiction; with ware ; 
with the tribe of Benjamin and an important event; with David's 
lamentation over San! and Jonathan : with King Solomon, and Da 
vid, and Nathan, and Gad ; with one of the good kings of Judah, 
and an evi) king who afterward reformed ; with the bitter and the 
sweet ; with the New Jerusalem and the saints of God ; andwith 
the Revelation-of St. John the Divine. 

Of what am I writing? 

In what cities of the countries mentioned does the bleasing spe- 
cially exist ? Who were some of the early benefactors in the Eastern 
world ? What vegetable productious are referred to ? What is the 
association with the various articles spoken of ? To what celebrated 
American d? I allude? To what animals? To what building? To 


what inventors? Give the Bible references. 
F. Buses 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 48. 

Lake; North America, Great Britain (particularly scotland and Ire- 
land), Norway, Sweden, Denmark, switzerland, and Russia; ‘* Lake 
of the Cat,” wiven to Lake Erie; Sir Walter Scott: 
Leman; ‘‘ Lake Poeta,” given to acertain brotherhood ef poets that 
haunted tor some years the lakes of Cumberland. The Castle of Chil- 
lon was by Lake Geneva. The color calied lake. (Queen Mary stuart. 
No. 

The Bibie associations are with the River Fertil whieh is connect- 
ed with three lakes; with the cities Sodom and Gomorrah, and the 
asphaitic lake, or Dead Sea; with Lake Gennesareth and Lake Merom, 
which signities ‘‘a high place, * and is nowcalled Houle. Kefer- 
ences: St. Luke v., 1; vili., 23, 33; Rev. xix., 20; xx., WW, 4, 1d; 
xxi., &. 


PUZZLES. 


BILL OF FARE. 
In coffee rich with cream; 
In fieh fresh from the stream ; 
In turkey plump and nice ; 
In partridge cooked with rice ; 
In crab and chicken stew ; 
In oysters and ragout ; 
In potatoes and baked hams ; 
In celery and in clams ; 
In cakee, but not in ices ; 
In pickles rich with spices ; 
In rare fruita from tbe East : . 
In pies and puddings : which end the feast. 
My whole you will hear one day in July 


Until you will wieh you had wirgs to fly. 
M. Cc. 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
. Ashell-tish; uproar. To discern; aprophet. Acry; grave. To 
console ; ascarf, Favorab'e issne ; one who follows. A domestic 
animal; to provide. A current; a blossom. Perpendicular; a 


mechanic. To stay ; an attendant. A pronoun; a laborer. 
POETICAL ACROSTIC. 

Take one word from each of the following «quotations, and form 
an aciostic naming one of the most celebrated poems in our litera- 
ture. 

1. Good actions crown themselves with lasting bays.—{ Heath, 
2. It ia a joy 
To think the best we can of human kind. 
— [Wordseworth. 
3. White-winged angels meet the child 
On the vestibule of life.—[{Mre. E. Oakes Smith. 
4. And in the wreck of noble lives, 


Something immortal still survives. 
—[Longfellow. 


5. Doing good is the only certainly happy action of a man’s life. 
—[Sir Philip Sydney. 
6. Time, as he passes us, bas a dove’s wing, 
Unsoiled and swift, and of a silken sound.—[Cowper. 
7. Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odors haunt my dreams.— Tennyson. 
8. For as goid is tried by fire, 
So a heart must be tried by pain. 
—{ Adelaide Proctor. 
and who thinks must mourt.— 


9. Who breathes must suffer ; 
(Prior. 
0. The web of our life is of a mingled 
Yarn, good and ill together.—[Shakespeare. 


11, Hope not sunshine every hour; 
*Fear not clouds will alwaye lower.—{[isurns. 
De FORREsT. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 21, 
Double Acrosetics,—S-tam-P B-abelmande-B 
A-mus-E U -rugua- Y 
I-ngo- T R-hine Rive-k 
N- ois -E N-ew Mexic-O 
T-ape- K S -ouda- N 
Anagram Blanks.—Chaip, china; persist, stripes; remiss, misers; 
ire, praise. 
Tranepositions.—Part, trap; steam, meats; 
pear, reap; verse, serve. 
Easy Entgma.—Newspaper. 
Answers reecived from James, Bb. H 


knee, keen; rate, tare: 
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i. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


fAny subscriber sencing an tnquiry on any subject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with . postage stamp, will receive a reply either 
throngh the columns of the paper or by pereonal letter. The answor 
wil) be given as promptly as practicable. ] 


A correspondent whose iaformation can be entirely trusted 
sends us from Winnipeg, Man:tobs, the following reply to 
the question of ‘‘ H.” respecting land in Manitoba, published 
in The Christian Union of. May 24. 

The land in Munitoba and the British Northwestern Terri- 
tories is divided into townships of thirty-six sections, each 
section containing 640 acres. Two sections in each township 
belong to the Hudreon’s Bay Company, and two are set apart 
for school purposes: Of the remainder, each alternate sec- 
tion, @. e., ail the odd numbers, belong to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co , and are sold to actual settlers at $2 50 
per acre, with arcbate of 21.25 per acre on everg acre put 
under crop for four years. Ail the even numbered sections 
belong to the Canadian Govcernicent. The gevernment grants 
lands to settlers on the following conditions. Any man may 
homestead a quarter seciion (160 scres) free by living on it 
three years and putting as much wuder crop ashe car. He may 
also pre-empt the adjoining quarter section by paying $3 per 
acre for it at the end of three years. There is a homestead 
fee of $10 to be paid at the time of entry. 

From Winnepeg to the Rocky Mountains, 8 distance of 
900 miles, there are millions of acres of the finest wheat 
laud in-the world. This country has only lately been opened 
up, and thousands are pouring in every week from across the 
seas, and from the older provinces East. 


A relative of mine, whois 3 widow, has owed me a sum of borrowed 
money for many years, for whic! have a mortgage on her house, 


which is ali the property she has, and all the income she has is from 
rent for a part of the smal! premises. She has not been able to pay 
me any interest for ten years or more, and several years since 
became worried because the interest wae eating up her little property + 


so I told her that the interest should cease, which relieved her mind 
very much; in addition to this I have assisted her tp abont one-half 
of her living expenses. My olsjcct in communicating this to yon is 
ts ask whether, in your opinion, | onght to pay a tax on this mort- 
gage, which yields me no income, and which I could collect 
withont turning a widew who isa relative out of honse and home. 
Yours sincerely, 
A SuBSCRIBER FOR Many YEARS, 

If, under the laws of the Sv.te, the holder of a mortgage 
is required to pay a tax upon it to the State, he is not legally 
nor honorably exempt from that tax because the mortgage 
effords him no income, Itis true the people of the State 
might, aud very possibly would, agree to release him under 
the circumstances if the facts could properly be brought be- 
fore them. But in the absence of such action on their part, 
his obligation to the State remains unchanged. It would be 
entirely possible, however, and proper, for the widow to 
transfer the property to you, extinguishing the mortgage and 
taking from you in returo an agreement to allow ber to con- 
tinue in possession for a nominal rent and the payment of 
tax and insurance. If the property is worth more than the 
mortgage the rent might goto balance whatever might be 
due to ker for the transfer. 


Will you please inform me in regard to pastoral visiting, and your 
opinion. regarding such work. I find itto be avery delicate work, 
requiring jadgment a: wel! as piety. Some ministers visit every 
month, if possible, and some pray every time they visit; others do 
not, and declare the time is past for snch work. G. E. 

There are three objects to be secured by pastoral visiting. 
(1) A genera! social: acquaintance with one’s people; and 
ordinarily itis only as the minister becoines the personal 
friend of his people that he acquires in'iaence and spiritual 
power over them. (2) Guidance and inspiration of the 
church in ite practical activity. These require constant, 
kindly supervision. (5) Direct spiritual instruction and help 
to such as are in special need of it. In our judgment it is 
not wise for a minister to make a cast-iron rule that he will 
pray, or even attempt direct religious couversation, with every 
family at every visit. He must be cuided by discretion, and 
must exercise tact, offering comfort, and guidance, and in- 
struction, and leading in prayer, only as his judgment and 
his sympathies indicate that these exercises will be accept- 
able and useful to his people. 


A gentleman with his wife and little danghter expect to cross the 
Atlantic; will you say throngh The Christian Union what is needed 
for cemfort, the kind of clothing suitable forthe voyage, and the 
accommodation ? 

Provide youreelf with warm clothing, so that you will 
not fear the effect of ruin, fog, or salt sprav. This outer 
clothing can be left in charge of the steamer on arrival at the 
other side until you return. Provide yourself with a steamer 
chair; carry with you some bromide of sodium or potassium 
or a preparation of chloral, sud also something which your 
ex perien r your physican may indicate to settle the 
is nervous disorder, and the bromide 

or choral may be useful nuder the advice of the ship's sur- 

geon in case of need. A close-fitting cap and thick shoes or 
arctics may prove very desirable in case of windy or stormy 
‘ weather. A few light books for reading, but nothing heavy 
for study, should go in your bag; in short, you need to equip 
yourself for life on deck and for a life of intellectual repose. 


A short time since the eubject of prayer about the weather arose in 
our Sanday-school class ; whether or not it ia right for us in times 
of drought'to pray for rain, or tojask God that it may be pleasant on 
a particular day which we designate? The Od Testament records 
Elijah’s prayers for the drought, ard then the rain, and we consider 
the anewers miracles. Weal<xo have the promise, Jf ye ehali ask 
anything in my name, I will do it.” Sill, these desires for rain or 
shine are very often selfixh ones, and it i+ a question in my mind of 
ita being right to make them subjects of prayer. w.c. F. 

Row Ley, Mass. 

We have no doubt that God is able to control and direct 


the weather as he wille; that he does in fact control and 
direct it, and tliat it is legitimate to make it the subject of 
our prayers. Weare not selfish because we ask God to do 
the things which are for.our interest; we are only selfish 
when we ask or desire that he should make our interest 
supreme, and conform the weather to our wishes regard- 
less of the wishes or welfare of others. 


1. What book will furnish me witb the authentic figures of war 
debts and logs of life? 

2. Whose work is commonly considered the most graphic respect- 
ing our late war ? : 

3. Is there a book including all of the songs of the late war? 

4. Are Oliver Optic’s works in ail respects safe for boys ? 

RoBELLA, Pa. J.S. A. 

1. Probably the beet book for your purpose is the supple- 
mentary yolume in the ‘* Campaigns of the Civil War,”’ giv- 
ing a statistical record of the armies, etc., of the United 
States. 2. On the whole, the best general history of the Civil 
War is that of the Comte de Paris. 3. We know of no book 
giving the war songs, except ‘‘ War Songs,”’ published by 
QO. Ditson. 4. They are possibly safe; they certainly do not 
afford the most sutritious diet which can be furnished to 
boys. 


1, What is meant by *‘carrying coals to Newcastle,” and why so 


 -----— 


used ? 


2. What city is popularly designated the ** Parior City’’? 

3. What winds make it difficult to keep the mines of Arabia weil 
worked ? 

There questions are asked in aleading educational journal, but I 
am unsbie to anewer them, nor dol knowof any book or books 
that do. F. M. 

1. Newcastle, the chief town of Northumberland, on the 
left bank of the Tyne, is the greatest coal port in the world. 
The coal trade has been carried on there for over six ceut- 
uries, hence the phrase ‘‘ carrying coals to Newcastle " isa 
proverbial expreseion to signify the carrying of anything 
or any article to a market already overstocked with it. The 
other two questions we must leave for our readers to 
answer. 


I have long been in search of a work entitled ‘‘ The Spiritual! 
Guide,’ by Molinos, published in the year 1675. Have of late ob- 
tained a work written by the Hon. Jobr Bigelow, in which refer. 
ence is inade to, and extracte given from, that work. Can you tell 
me how I can find this work or get accesa to it? 

Hou.ey, N. Y., May 29, 1883. M. VD. H. 


Address your inquiry to Seribner, Welford & Co., New 
York city, or to Bernard Quaritch,; bookseiler, Picadilly, 
London. 


Books and Authors. 


WEI88'S8 LIFE OF JESUS.’ 


Whatever Prof. Weiss, of Berlin, publishes on the 
New Testament is sure to attract a large share of atten- 
tion. Among cvangelical scholars in Germany to-day 
Weiss occupies perhaps the foremost place in New 
Testament criticism. His commentaries on the gos- 
pels, his Biblical theology of the New Testament, and 
his articles in the ‘Studien und Kritiken” for 1861, 
and in the ‘‘Jabrbiiehern fiir deutsche Theologie” for 
1864 and 1865, in whicb, by the most minute and thor- 
ough text-criticism, he established the documentary 
character and distinguished between the various com 
ponent parts of the gospels, have been what the Germans 
call ‘‘epoch-making” in the field of New Testament 
study. Having devoted more than twenty years to the 
most careful researches in regard to the sources of the 
evangelical history, he has now combined the fruits of 
his life-long and favorite studies in the two volumes 
of the life of Jesus, which have just been published in 
Berlin and are now being translated by the Clarks, of 
Edioburgh, into English. This work will receive careful 
attention from every earnest mind, not so much for its 
own sake as for the sake of the subject of which it treats, 
the historical origin of our religion—a subject that 
must remain of deep interest to every theologian and 
student of history. The author is well aware that 
religious faith is and must remain independent of the 
results of historical investigation. But these results 
are not on that account a matter of indifference. 
Many of his countrymen, the writer thinks, occupy a 
position of coldness and disdain toward genuine evan- 
gelical preaching because the suspicion has for a long 
time prevailed in the circles of the educated that the 
facts upon which this preaching is based are, on ac- 
count of the character of the gospel history, entirely 
uncertain, if not unwortby of belief. Christianity is 
not asum of new religious or moral ideas, but a faith 
in the religious significance of historical facts in which 
God has revealed himself to the world, and which are 
therefore capable of awakening a new religious life 
and making it fruitful for the moral regeneration of 
humanity. The scientific representation of these facts 
according to the sources ought not and cannot produce 
faith in their religious significance, but it can clear 


away prejudices and open tbe heart for the gospel 


message which rests upon these facts. 

‘The work is written in a fluent and vigorous style. 
It is nota dry registration of separate occurrences, 
nor is it encumbered with many critical notes and ref- 


' Das Leben Jesu. Von Bernhard Weiss. (Berlin, 1882.) The Life 
of Jesus. By Bernhard Weise. (Scribner, Welford & Co.) 


erences, which usually weigh down German books. 
The author seeks to give us the real meaning of the 
history in a way that can be stimulating and quick. 
ening for homiletic use to every evangelical preacher. 
He discovers to us the inner pragmatic connection of 
the history, the impelling motives of actions, the ex- 
citing causes of events, and the dramatic movement 
in the development unti) it reaches the climax. Pro- 
fessor Weiss combines the most thorough scholarship 
and the severest historical! ciiticism with a sound judg- 
ment and a warm Christian belief. His lecture-room 
at Berlin is always crowded with students who listen 
with rapt attention to the lecturer. He speaks ina 
spirited and earnest manner, and fills bis hearers with 
“interest and enthusiasm for the subjects which he dis- 
cusses. The characteristics of the lectures pervade 
the book. It has not been Written with any dogmatical 
or philosophical prejudice, nor for any schoo] or-party, 
but fearlessly according to the New Testament records. 
Since the philosophy of Hegel and the Ttibingen 
school of critics, which was one of the outcomes; of 
that philosophy, have fallen into discredit, there has 
been a great reaction in the thought of Germany. 
Men have had enough of idealism and philosophical 
speculation. They have turned away from them with 
an increasing thirst after facts, after.the realities of 
history. It isin the interest of this new movement 
that Professor Weiss writes. He is but one of an in- 
creasing number of scholars in Germany who are doing 
valiant service to free theologians from dry dogmatic 
formulas, from speculations and vain traditions, and 
bid them look at the living facts and truths of history. 
‘‘T am well aware,” the author writes, in an introduc- 
tory letter to his old friend Prof. Georg Voigt, of the 
philosophical faculty of Leipsic, ‘‘ that many will not 
agree with my method of teaching Scripture nor 
with my results, because they contradict many widely 
current views ; because they have not been won from 
finished dogmatic notions, but from an unprejudiced 
examination of the sources; because they present a 
picture of Christ, not as he appears in the believing 
adoration of the church before its ascended Lord, but 
as he appears from the standpoint of his earthly, histor- 
ical life. I must resign myself to the fact that many 
will regard my view as vitiated by the spirit of ration- 
alism or of modern criticism, which I nevertheless 
oppose at every step. I refuse in advance to come be- 
fore any dogmatical tribunal before which it might be 
cesirable to cite me, and appeal to the sources ; not, it 
is true, always according to their literal wording, but 
according to the treatment of them which I believe I 
have vindicated as alone compatible with their origin 
and character. I am far from believing that in so 
many difficult questions I have found the Jast word of 
the solution, but I hope to have indicated the way in 
which it can be found.” 

The first volume contains three books; the first dis- 
cusses the sources of our knowledge of the life of 
Jesus; the second treats of the time of preparation, 
and the third of the seed-time. The second volume 
contains four books, treating of the first conflicts, the 
crisis, Jerusalem, and the passion. 

Professor Weiss gives briefly and clearly the results 
of his investigations concerning the origin and char 
acter of the four canonical gospels, which he has 
thoroughly wrought out in his other works. On this 
subject be has spent the labor of a lifetime, and the 
present work comes to us with an amount of prepara- 
tion and thorough test of the sources that have never 
before preceded any work on the Jife of Christ. What 
the author says deserves careful attention. He docs 
not claim to advance a new theory, but only to have 
brought together the results of the criticism of the last 
fifty years. The first written document of the evan- 
gelical history was in the Aramaic language, and con- 
tained principally sayings of our Lord, with some his- 
torical incidents and explanatory remarks connecting 
the discourses together. This is the oldest source for 
the life of Christ. It originated in the apostolic circle 
at Jerusalem, and was composed by the Apoatie Mat- 
thew about a. p. 67. It was at an early date translated 
into Greek, but is now lost except as as it has been 
preserved for us in the three existing synoptic gospels. 
Weisse (not Weiss) in the year 1838 established that 
our present Matthew is dependent upon Mark, and 
that Luke 1s not dependent upon Matthew. It had 
alway3 been recognized that the first gospel was not 
dependent upon the third, and as it was now shown 
that the third was not acquainted with the first, it fol- 
lowed that neither the first nor the third evangelist 
could have borrowed from the other. If now it turned 
cut that they, besides what they mutually borrowed 
from Mark, contained large portions, especially dis- 
courses of Christ, which agreed in the most minute 
details and in the very wording, it was clear that they 
both must have had some common written source. 
And this was none other than that first apostolic docu- 
ment by Matthew. Here was found the clew for the 
solution of the synoptic problem. Mark is the first of 
our present gospels, drawn up from the reminiscences 
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of Peter and the original apostolic doctrine of Mat- 
thew. This i forms the basis for the order and 
plan of the other two synoptists, as was shown by 
Weiss in 1861. Our present Matthew is the second in 
order, having for its sources Mark and the original 
Matthew, which it at places has more faithfully pre- 
served in its original form than Mark has. The writer, 
a non-resident of Palestine, was a learned Jew, who 
read his Old Testament in the original; date about 
A.p. 70. Luke is the third of our synoptic gospels, 
having for its sources Mark, the original Matthew, and 
several other writings, one of which must have ex- 
tended over the whole life of Christ. It was written in 
the year 70 or soon after. 

Weiss is an able and strong defender of the genuine. 
ness of John’s gospel, which he considers inexplicable 
if originating in the second century. Neither history 
nor tradition know anything of a great Logos-writer 
of this period who could have produced this gospel. 
The writer shows himself to be an inhabitant of Pales- 
tine, intimately acquainted with the localities, who, 

- though he wrote in Greek, thought in Hebrew. He 
shows a preference for antitheses and parailelisms, for 
the Hebrew collocation of words, and his style is 
usually simple Hebrew sentences turned into Greek 
without the use of Greek particles for the logical con- 
nection and extension of the meaning. This gospel is 
no fiction of a half Gnostic philosopher of the second 
century. The writer is none other than the Apostle 
whom Jesus loved, and the date about a. b. 90. 


Turning to the history itself, we may bric fly notice | 


a few ot the points which are so ably discussed, The 
supernatural birth is treated as an historical fact'which 
cannot otherwise be properly explained, either as a 
myth which might have originated on Jewish or 
heathen soil, or a fiction subsequently invented to con- 
firm the doctrine of the sinlessness or divinity of Jesus. 
Soin regard to the revelation made to the parents of 
Jesus, and John, and tu the shepherds. This is a fact, 
but the form of the revelation—the appearance and 
speeches of the angels—are the work of the narrators. 
None of the gospel writers were eye or ear witnesses 
of the revelation, appearance, and words of the angels, 
but took them as they found them in the later oral 
tradition. The significance of the Spirit’s descent on 
Jesus at the baptism in Jordan was to fit him for his 
Messianic calling and the fulfillment of everything 
which belonged to it. He performs miracles by the 
Spirit, and through him knows the divine will at all 
times. Jesus is not omnipotent nor omniscient. He 
himself categorically disclaims omniscience (Mark 
xiii., 832); he asks who touched him, how many loaves 
of bread the disciples have, where they had_ laid 
Lazarus ; he is deceived in the fig-tree, which has green 
leaves but no fruit. 

If he had had an omniscient knowledge on all sub- 
jects it would have torn him out of connection with 
his people and hindered his work. He knows men’s 
hearts, and prophesies of the future, but these proph- 
ecies are, like all prophecies, contingent upon the con- 
duct of men. He did not know from the beginning 
with infallible certainty what would be the final issue 
in the hearts of those upon whom he worked. If he 
had known, it would have taken the joy, buoyancy, 

sand power out of his work. The temptation in the 
wilderness is regarded as internal and spiritual, not as 
a physical transaction in which the devil bodily ap- 
peared and led Jesus to the top of the temple and the 
mountain. The temptationof changing the stones into 
bread did not lie. in the misuse of the miraculous 
power for personal ends which it appeared to 
involve, but in the inability to perform the miracie. 
Jesus had no disposable power ot performiog miracles 
which, he might use for improper objects. A mir- 
acle as opposed to the divine will as an impossi- 
bility. Jesus was under the guidance of the Divine 
Spirit, who had not yet bidden him to perform mira- 
cles. ° 

Summing up the book in a sentence, we-may say 
that it is an attempt to apply to the ‘ Life of Jesus,” 
as recorded in the four gospels, the principles of an 
evangelical criticism as opposed to those of a pure 
dogmatic theology on the one hand, and those ofa 
merely rationalistic criticism on the other—an en- 
deavor all the results of which we should not accept, 
but the general aim and spirit of which are worthy of 
all praise. The work deserves from the critical Bible 
student a thorough and careful study as the latest 
and, on the whole, the best work of its kind in the de- 
partment of New Testament criticism and theology. 


VICKSBURG AND GETTYSBURG.’ 


This volume comprises Volumes III. and IV. of the 
French edition, and is a little bulky in consequence. 
It is accompanied by admirable topographical maps ; 
but its clear descriptions of important battles would 
be made much clearer by battle maps. This is 

' History of the Civil Warin America. By the Comte de Paris. 
Vol. III. (Phiadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 


especially true of the description of the battle of Get- 
tysburg, the account of which we have found greatly 
elucidated by reading it m connection with the rather 
inadequate maps which accompany the monograph on 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg in the ‘‘ Campaigns 
of the Civil War,” and the better ones to be found in 
Swinton’s ‘‘ Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac.” 
We bave had cecasion heretofore to declare that this 
history of the Civil War is the best of the several can- 
didates for popular favor; and this volume confirms 
this opinion. The Comte de Paris is able to write 
with an impartiality which could hardly be expected 
of any American writer. We do not detect either par- 
tisanship or personal partiality in his accounts. He is 
a thoroughly educated soldier, and his descriptions of 
involved battle movements are singularly clear; they: 
are more, they are brilliant. At the same time, bis 
military judgments are certainly weil-balanced, and, we 
think, generally sound. It is interesting to notice the 
critical judgments of such & writer on the great men 
and great movements of the war. He gives great 
credit to General Grant for his Vicksburg campaign ; 
while he evidently thinks that the success of that cam- 
paign was due scarcely lesa to the éxtraordinary blun- 
dering of General Pemberton than’ to the audacious 
energy of the Federal chieftain. Primarily he holds 
Jefferson Davis responsible for that disaster to the 
Confederate arms; a disaster which, in his judgment, 
night very probably have been obviated if the partial- 
ity or the jealousy of the President of the Confederacy 
had not taken the command out of the hands of Gen- 
eral Johnston, at once depriving him of all real author- 
ity aud the Confederacy of one of its greatest generals 
until it was too late to/retrieve the error. 

In describing the~battle of Gettysburg. the author 
distributes praise and blame with singular impartial- 
ity. He condemns President Lincoln for transferring 
the command of the army from General Hooker to 
General Meade on the eve of s0 critical an encounter. 
He evidently hoids General Halleck responsible for the 
general dilatoriness of the Federal armies, and for the 
lack of concentration of Federal troops—a double error 
which came near losing us the battle of Gettysburg, 
and would have prevented the capture of Vicksburg 
if Genera' Grant had wot succeeded in cutting off all 
communication with Washington, so that he should 
not be interfered with by the commands of his more 
timid superior. He gives great credit to General 
Hancock for his disposition of the Federal forces on 
his arrival at G:!t!ysburg toward the ciose of the first 
day ; criticises G:ueral Meade’s conduct in some par- 
ticulars, while giving him high praise for his general 
ac.ministration ; but attributes the victory at Gettys- 
burg more to poor generalship on the Confederate 
side than to any extraordinary generalship on the 
Federal side; and generally confirms the opinion 
which is gradually coming to be entertained, at least 
throughout the North, and, we;suspect, throughout the 
whole country, as well as in Europe, that, while Gen- 
eral Lee possessed the qualitibs which admirably fitted 
him for conducting a defensive campaign against 
enormous odds, he lacked the qualities necessary for 
a brilliant offensive movement. He was prudent, 
patient, persistent ; but be lacked that audacious self- 
confidence which takes at times an enormous risk in 
order to gain an enormous advantage. It isimpossible 
to read ,the Comte de Paris’s account of the baitle of 
Gettysburg without the feeling that if General Grant 
had been in command. of the Confederate forces on 
that eventful occasion, or even if Stonewall Jackson 
had been alive to give to General Lee the confidence 
which in himself he lacked, the issue might have been 
different; or if General Grant had been in command 
of the F. jeral forces, the defeat of the Confederate 
army would have been more decisive, and General Lee 
would hardly have succeeded in drawing off his army 
without serious molestation. Without undertaking to 
say that the Comte de Paris has said the last word on 
these subjects, we think that his general judgment is 
singularly sound, and that future history will not differ 
in material respects from his estimates both of men and 
movements. The present volume brings the history 
down to the close of General Lee’s difficult and suc- 
cessful retreat into Virginia. 


The English Novel, and the Principle of its Develop: 
ment. By Sidney Lanier. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) This 
work exhitits the excellencies and the striking defects 
of Mr. Lanier’s mind. It is penetrated with the literary 
spirit, and could have been written by none but a very gifted 
and # highly accomplished man ; it is full of catholic literary 
sympathies avd of penetrating literary insight; it is stamped 
throughout as the work of a strong, original man, and no 
thoughtful reader can fail to receive from it suggestions of 
the most etimulatiog sort. ‘The defect of the book is a certain 
want of thoroughness and clearness in the working out of 
the author's conception, a certain heaviness of style in which 
the conception is blurred and becomes indistinct. In short, 
the book lacks lucidity both of thought and of expression. 
It contains the germ of a very able work, but the reader 
must discover the germ for himself ; Mr. Lanier does not great- 


without a deepening sense of the loss which our literature 
sustaius in the early death of Mr. Lanier, and without a feel- 
ing that Lad that gifted man lived to work his conception 
out more clearly and to cc-ordinate his knowledge and his 
ability he would have done work of a very bigh order. 


The Plays of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, with an 
introtuction by Henry Morley. (George Routledge «& 
Sons.) ‘This is the first volume in a ecries of books to 
be published under the general title of ‘' Morley’s Univer- 
sal Library.”’ It is proposed to include in thie series 
the best and most esigniicant books in the world, so far as 
such books can be found written or transiated in English. 
The volumes are to be attractively bound, ciesrly printed, 
aud cold in this country at fifty cents a volume. A giance at 
the announcement of the volumes which are to follow the one 
in hand indicates the catbolic intention ofthe editor; ** Plays 
from Moliere,’’ Goethe's ‘‘ Faust.” ‘‘The Chronicles of the 
Cid,” Macbiavel’s ‘‘ Prince,” anc Bacon's Essave,” are 
among those already announced. ‘The first volume ineludes 
the plays of the most popular writer of comedies in the Eng- 
lish lunguage; ‘‘ The School for Scandal” is perhaps of all 
English comedies the best kuown, while the *' Rivals” and 
the ‘Critic’? do not come far belind it. The volume isa 
very convenient size for reading, and the tcrics, bripging as 
it does the masterpieces of the world within the reach of 
moderate purses, ought to prove very popular. : 


Emergencies. By F. M. Blodgett, M. D. (Blodgett & 
Co.) It is an interesting rign of the times that medical 
information is provided for the iaity. The translation of 
Dr. Esmarch’s lectures, delivered in the ‘‘ Samaritan School” 
at Kiel, on Early Aid in Injuries and Accidents, by H. R. H. 
Princess Christian, the formation of classes in New York and 
elsewhere for instruction in Early Aid, and the issue of this 
chart—prepared by Ur. Blodgett of Boston, marx great pro- 
gress in rumanitarian principles. Dr. Blodgett shows in his 
chart—designed for use in public buildings, factories, stores, 
steamboats, ete.—that death resulis eitner from Syncope; 
heart causes; Asphyxia, lung canses; or Coma, brain 
causes ; aud under cach classification arranges the general 
treatment before the physician arrives. We should like to 
see this chart photographed on the brain of every intelligent 
person for consultation in moments of need. Go on, Sir 
Knights of the Medical Profession, and popularize your. val- 
uable knowledge. It will be worth more to humanity than 
any effort to defend sectarianism in imedicine. Let us have 
Christian union all along the line. 


The Priest andthe Man. (Cupples, Upham & Co.) The 
author of this story of Abelard and MHeloisa did not 
need to publish the first edition anonymously. A second 
edition reveals the Rev. William Wilberforce Newton as 
the author. The characters of the book are slways at- 
tractive. They have a charm for young and oid. Their 
talents and devotion have made thein illustrious, and 
the delightful unfolding of the events of their united and 
separated lives is so skillfully accomplished that the reader 
most familiar with the facts reads with a rew interest, and 
forgets that the incidents do not belong to the present day. 
The suthor sustains the interest and holds attention to the 
close. The narrative is vivacious, the sccneés are brilliant, 
the analysis of character is keen, and the portrayal of the 
affection of Abelard and Heloisa, and the cruel effort to 
hold it in check, is delicately and vigorously made. The 
reader is stimulated, eubdued, instructed. There seems a 
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little of the uanatural in one or two groupings of events. 


But Mr. Newton has written a successful book, and has 
nwakened expectation of yet better work in this direction. 


Mosaics of Bible History. By Mareus Wilson and Robert 
Pierpont Wilson. 2 vols. (Harper & Bros.) A slender thread 
of biblical narrative is used in these volumes to connect a 
great number of extracts from standard |.terature—for the 
most part very bricf and not always valuable for any pur- 
pose of illustration. Many of them, indeed, add so little to 
the narrative that one would think it hardly worth while to 
have reproduced them in print. The compilers frankly dis- 
avow in the preface any purpose of criticism or commentary, 
and simply design to produce ‘‘a work that shall be a brief 
and familiar exposition of Biblical history and literature, for 
Bible students, families, and especially for the young.” It 
wili make @ good reading-book in the technical gense, and 
will serve # desirable end in revealing to.fouth how 
great a fountain of inspirstion the Bible has been to the 
noble army of men and women who have created English 
literature. 


Pages from an old Volume of Life; a Collection of Es- 
says, 1857-1881. By Oliver Wendel! Jiolmes. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co.) This volume coutains several notable prose ~ 


writings of Dr. Holmes. ‘‘My Hunt after the Captain,” 
‘* Mechanism in Thought and Morals,” and the ‘‘ Palpit and 
the Pew,” are among the bright and entertaining essays in- 
cluded in this collection of the twelve papers; about half 
have never before appeared in book form. ‘Tleir value is by 
no means equal, but there is not a dull page in the whole 
book, and several of ite chapters scintillate and flash with the 
wit and thought of one of the brightest and most versatile 
writers of the day. The volume completes the republication 
of Dr. Holmes’s works in a very handsome and substantial 
form. 


Liturgy and Book of Common Prayer. By Professor 
Hopkins. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) This is an admirable 
guide for those who are seeking liturgical form of wor- 
ship or occasional help in that direction. Forms are pro- 
vided for all occasions, and a division of the Scriptures ar- 
ranged so that the reading in connection with public worship 
on the Lord’s day shall essentially cover the whole book dur- 
ing the year: Such a book from Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary is asign of the growing unity of the church. The best 
ancient and modern liturgies have been used in this compila- 
tion, and the original petitions do not luck the elegance or 


ly help him in the operation. But no one can read the book 1 force of the hallowed prayers of the past. 
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XXVIII, No. 2. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


The national holiday was observed to the great dis- 
comfort of thousands, and with no remarkable exhibi- 
tions of patriotism except by the boys who stayed up 
all night to blow horns and shoot off guns and crack- 
ers. Athletes competed for prizes beneath a blazing 
sun which sent the glass up to nearly a hundred in the 
shade, and the melting crowds looked on greatly per- 
plexed to find where the fun came in. Yet it was the 
glorious Fourth? Lake Waldron and Silver Lake drew 
crowds from the city to rollic in groves ard listen to 
temperance orators like Talmage if they were in the 
mood, which most of them were not. In Tremont 
Temple the city government got a fair number together 
to hear a short and appropriate prayer by Dr. Minor, 
and an eloquent oration by Bernard Carpenter on the 
idea and universality of American freedom. Select 
picnic parties sensibly found their ways to groves and 
beaches to unbend from toil and care and commune 
with nature. Extensive preparations for a brilliant 
display of fireworks in the evening on the Common 
found a formidable rival in the pyrotechnics of the 
clouds, which drove the vast crowds pell-mell from 
the scene in a drenching shower; the surging, hurry- 
ing, half panic-stricken multitude seeking shelter as 
best they might, pushing some knee-deep into the 
pond and frightening others. In Cambridge the heavens 
were grandly brilliant, the blazing chains of lightning 
frequently skirting the clouds horizontally, while the 
deep peals of thunder rolled in majesty from horizon 
to horizon as if the great bass in creation’s oratorio. 
The peculiarity of the scene, making it grand and sub- 
lime, was the cloud display—the bolts not descending 
to the earth, but playing on the strata of cloud, which 
acted positively and negatively in discharging them. 

The ‘‘Christian Register” publishes two letters 
from Kesbub Chunder Sen, denying the truthfulness 
of Joseph Cook’s statements in his lectures last winter 
detailing a conversation with the celebrated teacher 
and reformer concerning Unitarianism in India. The 
letters sflirm that “the statement is entirely un- 
founded ;” it is an ‘‘absurd rumor;” ‘* Please assure 
Mr. Dall that nothing is further from my heart than 
the absurd charge mentioned in the American papers.” 
The papers referred to were those which reported Mr. 
Cook’s lectures. It is now in order to hear from Mr. 
Cook. | 
A correspondence is going on in the ‘‘ Boston Her- 
ald’? concerning the Church of the Advent which 
promises to be exciting before the conclusion shall be 
reached. Some ten years ago three Episcopal! priests, 
of the St. John Evangelist order, in England, came 
to Boston to act as missionaries in extending the 
order in the Episcopal churches in this country. The 
enterprise was intrusted to Father Grafton, with two 
associate priests, Hall and Osborne, and all under the 
direction of Father Benson in Eogland. The Church 
of the Advent is of a very high order; indeed, it is 
called almost Catholic, and is in the Episcopal diocese 
of Boston. The church property, including the house 


of worship on Bowdoin Street, where Lyman Beecher 


formerly preached, is owned by Father Benson. 
Jealousy grew up between the priests, the two sabor- 
dinates seeking to compass the removal of Father Graf- 
ton. Very bitter feelings were engendered, and un- 
scrupulous means seem to have been resorted to for 
sinister purposes. The parish of the church mean. 
while built anew house of worship on Brimmer Street, 
which was consecrated the past winter, and Father 
Grafton has gone there with the members of the church 
who sympathize with him, while Hall and Osborne re- 
main on Bowdoin Street, still acting under Father 
Benson, in England, at the same time claiming that 
they have the sanction of Bishop Paddock, of Boston ; 
which claim is denied. The two priests also cause 
Father Grafton a deal of trouble, proselyting the 
children of his Sunday-school and members of his 
church and of other churches. It is claimed that 
documentary evidence is in hand which will make a bad 
showing for the veracity of the priests. I have occa- 
sion to know from Episcopal sources that it has been 
predicted for years, by some who stand high in the 
church, that the enterprise on Bowdoin Street would 
go to pieces on questions of probity. 

I was greatly amused and instructed the past week 
by reading a pamphlet written by the late venerable 
George Allen, of Worcester, thirty years ago, entitled 
**The Andover Fuss,” in which he reviewed the 
charges made against Professor Park as a heretic 
dangerously departing from the creed and the inten- 
tion of the founders, showing, in uhe author’s incisive 
style, that on the authority of Dr. Woods, the first to 
fill the theological chair, ‘‘the orthodox in New Eng- 
land assent” to the Westminster dogmas ‘‘ only gen- 
erally, and with an express or implied restriction.” 
The concluding sentences of this ringing paper reveal 
a parallelism of our own time with that of thirty years 
ago, the actors in the scene only being new, or having 
changed places. 


‘‘ What secret correspondence,” asks the eloquent 
essayist, ‘‘has not been carried on to extend over New 
Eugland an ultraism of orthodoxy which the region 
had lost sight of? . . . What vigilance has not 
been on the lookout for vacant pulpits, and vacant 
agencies of charity, and vacant offices of honor and 
influence in seminaries of learning, to manage into 
them candidates of stock - still fixedness in an 
effete creed, and to fly-blow such as ventured a step 
outside of the magic circle of the Westminster 
faith ?” | 

There is an augury of coming catholicity in the 
doings in old Dedham, where the theological contro- 
versy raged sixty years ago with unwonted ficrceness, 
that old parish being the scene of the famous decision 
of the courts which ‘‘ established the legal precedent,” 
as Dr. Ellis says, concerning the holding of church 
property ; a decision which the orthodox have regarded 
as a great hardship, and with which some of the Uai- 
tarians have not been quite satisfied. A year ago the 
orthodox took the initiative, and invited ail the 
churches in town to meet them socially in their church 
parlors. Recently the Unitarians invited their neigb- 
bors of all denominations, Congregational, Episcopal- 
ian, Catholic, ‘‘and,” says the local paper, ‘‘at least 
six hundred people partook of the hospitality on this 
occasion.’’ This neighborly and fraternal spirit in this 
old theological battle-zground I hope is prophetic of 
the better day when the spirit of Him who came to 
make us all one in the gospel shall change the relations 
of all denominations toward each other—institute the 
reciprocity which through liberty shall hasten the unity 
for which Christ prayed. 

In Boston and Cambridge open-air meeting services 
on Sunday are in vogue. In this way it is hoped the 
influence of worship may be felt outside of the 
churches, and the evils incident to travel] and vacations 
and summer dissipations be to some extent averted. 
The revival meetings begun by Mr. Moody in Music 
Hall have been continued in the Windsor Theater, on 
the corner of Washington and Dover Streets, and are 
to be continued through the summer every evening, 
under the auspices of the Young men’s Christian As- 
sociation, and in the special charge of Mr. E. W. 
Bliss, the evangelist. With the exception of Mr. 
Moody’s, the meetings have not as yet been largely at- 
tended. 

The church quarrel of years’ standing in the Broad- 
way Church in Somerville, over which six councils, 
with one or two adjourned sessions, including the 
separation or organization of the new church and in- 
stallation of pastor have deliberated, seems to he 
fully settled. The installation of the Rev. C. N. Noyes, 
recently, as pastor of the new Winter Hill Church 
completely recognizes both the pastor and church as 
in good Congregational standing, and in the confidence 
and sympathy of the chugches. The new pastor and 
the new church have an open field and bright pros- 
pects. Atthe same time the old Broadway Church 
has about completed arrangements to build a new 
house of worship, which they hope to occupy by the 
beginning of the new year. Both churches are located 
in a rapidly-growing part of the city, and it is ex- 
pected that activity in their respective church work 
will speedily obliterate the lines of the old quarrel. 

In Boston and vicinity the pastors of the larger 
churches have gone on their vacations. Dr. Herrick is 
at Quogue, L. L. ; Dr. Duryea at Long Lake, in the Adi- 
rondacks ; Michael Burnbam has gone to Europe till the 
first of October, and Dr. Gould will supply his pulrit; 
Dr. McKenzie has gone abroad for six months. Two 
hundred and fifty-one are reported as uniting with the 
Congregational churches in Massachusetts at the last 
communion ; the larger numbers being thirty-one at 
Jamaica Plain, twenty-eight at Hyde Park, twenty- 
four at Everett, twenty-three at Shawmut Church, 
Boston, twenty-seven at Melrose, and eleven at Mel- 
rose Highlands. In Cambridge the Rev. C F. Thwing 
has received six, and accessions by confession have 
been made at every communion during the last four 
years. At Dr. McKenzie’s two were received by letter 
only, which was quite exceptional, as accessions by 
confession have been made at almost every commun- 
ion for the Jast five years. The Central and Eliot 
Congrgational churches in Lawrence, Mass., have 
united ; a sensible move in that over-churched city. 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. } 

The Rev. Arthur Ritchie, of the Church of the 
Ascension, and Bishop McLaren are in trouble. For 
a long time the priest and the Bishop have differed 
somewhat in their views. Both are intense church- 
men, both are conscientious in their convictions of 
duty, and both are anxiously seeking for the things 
that make for peace. 

Father Ritchie, however, is extremely high-church, 
and has introduced certain forms of worship in con- 


nection with the daily and Sabbath service which the 
Bishop claims are without authority. As the Bishop 
puts it, the priest has celebrated the communion in the 
presence of the congregation without giving any 


of its members an invitation to partake of the sa-— 


cred elements. Once a week, at least, the service 
has assumed the character of a holy mass. The 
Bishop has expressed his dislike of these ceremo- 
nies on several occasions, and has even refused to 
confirm Father Ritchie’s candidates. Till recently the 
differences were kept quiet, but as the congregation 
is trying to build a costly house of worship, and as 
there has been some trouble in raising the money 
needed, the rector surprised his people by placing his 
resignation in the hands of the vestry, giving as rea- 
son for so doing the ‘‘isolation” of the parish on 
account of the difference in view between himself and 
the bishop. Father Ritchie has endeared himself to 
his people by his earnestness and by his persistent 
adhesion to what he believes to be duty. He has 
gathered about him quite a large and flourishing con- 
gregation. It was therefore very natural that the vestry 
should hesitate about accepting their rector’s resigna- 
tion, and should send a letter to the Bishop which, 
though entirely respectful, is anything but episcopalian 
in its terms and its spirit. True, it addresses the 
Bishop as ‘‘ holy father,” ‘‘ holy father in God,” etc., 
but any onecan see that the congregation is not inclined 
to yield obedience to episcopal authority without a 
struggle for what it believes to be its rights. ‘To this 
communication the Bishop has sent a courteous reply, 
though he insists that both rector and parish shall 
respect his authority, and hints that there will be no 
peace while the obnoxious services are continued. In 
all probability the congregation will give up its rector 
and peace will follow. 

The north side is to lose another pastor also. Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, the able and eflicient pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, has decided to give up 
the ministry for a professor’s chair. For a year or 
more he has striven to combine the duties of professor 
and pastor, but the two have proved too severe for his 
health. He has therefore determined to devote his life 
to the interests of the Theological Seminary cf the 
Northwest. His church parts with him reluctantly, 
and has passed very complimentary resolutions in 
recognition of his work and his ability. The 
Rev. 8. E. Wishard, of the Fifth Presbyterian 
Church, preached his farewell sermon the first 
Sabbath in July, and at the meeting of the Pres- 
bytery received a cordial recommendation to the 
churches as an able and efficient preacher. His labors 
in the Fifth Church have resulted in the payment of its 
debt and a large increase in the congregation and the 
church membership. 

The Leavitt Street Congregational Church, having 
heard the Rev. William Cuthbertson, of London, with 
great pleasure, has invited him to become its pastor. 
It is understood that he will accept ; and the church is 
to be congratulated upon the prize it has secured. Mr. 
Cuthbertson is the only minister the church has heard 
since Mr. Peeke’s resignation; and he was engaged for 
a few Sabbaths, with no thought of his candidacy for 
the pulpit. Though somewhat advanced in life, his 
charming manners, his gentle spirit, and his truly ad- 
mirable sermons won all hearts. Mr. Cuthbertson is 
to begin his work about the first of September. 

One of our Baptist churches, the Memorial, is also 
vacant, the pastor, the Rev. James T. Burhoe, kaving 
accepted a call to the State Street Church, Rockford. 
Dr. Fulton, of Brooklyn, is advertised to preach in the 
Chicago church two Sundays in July. 

The signs of vacation begin to appear. Dr. Good- 
wio, of the First Congregational Church, is still absent, 
improving in health, and anxiously looking forward 
to a renewal of his work in the early autumn. Dr. 
Noble is kept at home by the serious illness of his 
wife. Dc. Scudder, of the Plymouth Church, which is 
supplied during the summer by his son, is at the sea- 
side. Dr. Little will leave for New Hampshire in a 
few days. Dre. Kittridge, Barrows, and McPherson 
have already left; and we hear that Dr. Lorrimer 1s 
to join the members of the Apollo Commandery in 
their trip to Europe. In the meantime the work in 
most of the churches will go on, and though the con- 
gregations will be smaller than usual they will give 
respectful and attentive hearing to those who address 
them. The outdoor meetings are largely attended, and 
promise well. The outlook for the Illinois Home 
Missionary Society was never more encouraging. At 
a recent meeting the directors renominated the 
two evangelists who have labored with such suc- 


‘cess the last year, and instructed their superintendent 
‘to look for a third and a fourth man for similar service 


after September. It is difficult to put the results of 
evangelistic work into figures; but, so far as reported, 
four hundred and fifty persons were led to Christ last 
year by the evangelists of our State Society. Several 
churches just ready to die were revived, and are now 
doing vigorous service, and several of the older 
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churches were strengthened and encouraged by the 
labors of these faithful men. The ingatherings, both 
in city and country, which accompany earnest, pointed 
preaching are a clear proof that the people are not 
weary of the gospel. 

CuHicaaGo, July 7. 


THE MISSION QUESTION IN TURKEY. 


[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. | 


Your readers will remember that the American Board 
appointed last spring two committees to visit Turkey 
and inquire into the condition of the mission work 
there—one appointed by the Prudential Committee, 
consisting of Secretaries Clark and Aldea and Mr. 
Elbridge Torrey, of the Committee ; the other a special 
committee consisting of President Chapin, of Beloit 
College, and ex-Professor Mead, of Andover, ap- 
pointed by the Board itself last Fall to inquire into 
the complaints of the Armenian native churches. Two 
conventions have been held recently in Constantinople 
for the purpose of conferring with these committees. 
The first conference, convened for the purpose of meeting 
the Secretaries of the Board, lasted from May 15 to May 29. 
The American Board has four missions in Turkey, called 
the Western, Eastern, Central, and European Turkey Mis- 
sions. There are in these missiens nineteen central points 
called ‘* stations,” because they are the residence of mission- 
aries. Every station was represented, and there were in all 
thirty male missionaries in regular attendance, and a good 
number of private miseienaries, besides Mr. Labaree, of Per- 
sia, Dr. Bliss, of the Bible Society, President Washburn, of 
Robert College, and others. This meeting was, in some 
respects, @ very remarkable one. It was remarkable in the 
number and character of those who attended it. So many 
missionaries have neyer been gathered before in Turkey, to 
say nothing of those who came from America for this very 
purpose. The youngest missionary present had been in the 
service for five years, while many others might be called 
veterans in the service. Dr. Riggs has been in the work for 
fifty years. These are all men of independent judgment and 
fixed convictions. Questions of grave interest were discussed, 
upon which there was a great variety of opinion ; but the dis- 
cussions, while earnest, showed a delicate regard for the 
opinions and feelings of others, such as I never saw in any 
other meeting of o similar character. The discussions had 
special reference to such an advance as shall place greater 
responsibility upon the native churches and pastors in the 
mavagement of the work. The final vote upon every im- 
portant questiow, save one, was unanimous, and there then 
was but one dissenting vote. | 

| Che conciusions reached were formulated in a series of res- 
olutions which will be published in full in the ‘* Missionary 
Herald” for August. They involve the following points: 
The native churches will fix on a maximum of appropria- 
tions necessary for their well-being, and will not ask for any 
excess over that amount from the American churches; the 
estimates cf every station shall be made with reference to the 
ability of the people themselves to give, and as their ability 
increases their demands for aid shall leseen; missionary 
labor skali be concentrated on the more hopeful fields, and 
the feasibility of withdrawal of aid shall be kept constantly 
in view ; co-operation between the missionaries and the native 
churches and pastors has been aud must be conducted on 
different methods in different circumstances, but they must and 
willinvolve the following fundamental principles: the evangel- 
ical churches of Turkey are the chief agency for itaevangeliza- 
tion, and the foreign missionaries occupy the position of 
helpers and co-workers; the right of control in church mat- 
ters must be Jeft in the hands of the churches and unions, 
and they must be recognized as having all the rights and 
responsibilities which belong to evangelical .churches in 
other lands; the entire charge of evangelistic work should 
be left in their hands as fast as the native contributions ap- 
proximate one half of the expenses; in all evangelistic, 
educational, and literary work their opinions are to be con- 
sulted, and their co-operation secured as fast as suitable 
writers and teachers can be found.}] —Eps. CHRISTIAN UNION. 

The unanimity with which these conclusions were reached 
was extraordinary and impressive. The explanation, how- 
ever, was a simple one. Ever since the Conference was de- 
cided upon, constant prayer has been offered for the Holy 
Spirit’s guidance, and during the whole meeting there has 
been a steady waiting for it such as I never saw before; 
and men of wider experience and observation than I have 
remarked the same. 

At the close of this general conference there was held the 
annual meeting of the Western Turkey Mission, which was 
only one of the four missions represented in the conference 
closed June 2. The Bythinia Union, the native ecclesiastical 
organization for this region, commenced its sessions May 50 
and closed June 5. Three pastors and one preacher from 
beyond the bounds of the Union were also present, and par- 
ticipated in its deliberations. Theintention was to make the 
meeting even more representative and genera! than the con- 
ference was, but the difficulties of so large a gathering in 
such a country are very great. Written reports were re- 
ceived, however, from almost every section of the country 
which was not represented by delegates. 

The greater part of the time for the first four or five days 
was given to the reading of these reports and reports of the 
delegates as to the condition of the different evangelical 
churches and communities. These, for the most part, indi- 
cate that the spiritual work suffers from the general depres- 
sion —social, financial, ard political—whick prevails through 
the Empire. ‘he executive committee of the Union also 
gave a long and detailed account of their interviews with the 
deputation which is visiting Turkey on behalf of the Inves- 


tigating Committee appointed at the last meeting of the 
American Board—Professor Chapin and Professor Mead. In 
these interviews, this committee, who embrace some of the 
ablest men among the Armenians, endeavored to ficd: 1. 
How the work should have been prosecuted. 2. Its present 
condition. 3. The remedy, | 

It is the impression of this native executive committee 
that it would have been possible to prosecute a reform 


| within the Armenian Church, and that, deepite the opposi- 


tion of the ecclesiastics to an evangelical movement in the 
chureh, there would have been no violent persecution if 
separate services had not been organized ; and that the early 
missionaries made & great mistake in encouraging such ser- 
vices.. The number of persons competent to judge who hold 
such opinions is very small. The proof is irrefutable that 
the missionaries did not desire a separation from the old 
church if it could be avoided without sinning against the 
conscience. The necessity for such @ separation is realized 
wherever a new work of enlightenment begins in any part of 
the country, even if it does not identify itself with Protest- 
antism. This has been true in all nominally Christian lands 
ever since the Reformation. It is claimed that after the Prot- 
estants became & separate church and community the mis- 
sionaries did not develop and strengthen them as they should, 
The organism was weak. It lacked vitality. The native 
yourg wen should have had a higher education, and should 
have been developed by having a greater burden of responsi- 
bility laid upon them. In short, the responsibilities now 
borne by the missionaries, it is claimed, ought long ago to 
have been laid upon Armenian shoulders, acd they, being 
familiar with the people, their ways, modes of thought, etc., 
would have avoided some of the mistakes which have been 
committed. 

The remedies which are recommended to the Investigating 
Committee are eight in number: 1. Complete organization, 
civil and ecclesiastical. That is, all the churches should be 
bound together under some form of organjzation, and the 
Protestant congregations throughout the country should 
have an organic unity, with a civil head at the 
capital, as. the other sects have. 2. An ecclesiastical 
organization, something like a Presbytery, which shall in- 
clude all missionaries and native pastors, and to which they 
shallte amenable. 3. The supply of the needs of the con- 
gregations, in the way of buildings, schools, salaries, etc.; 
the people to do what they can, and tbe deficiency to be sup- 
plied by foreign support—something which shall be substan- 
tial and reliable. 4. The encouragement of all worthy enter- 
prises, like hospitals, asylume, etc. 5 A central theological 
semiaary which shall be equal to an Amodrican seminary, and 
have a good share of native teachers in its corps of instruct- 
ors. This is not intended to supersede the existing semina- 
ries, but to supplement them. 6. A superior training for the 
intelligent young men, to fit them to become leaders. 7. The 
native laborers to increase and the foreign to decrease. It 
is openly claimed by mauy of those who are carrying on this 
discussion that the majority of the missionaries can very 
well be dispensed with, and that the money which it costs 
to support them, if used to support native preachers and 
teachers, will accomplish greater results than can come from 
the services ef foreign laborers. 8. The natives should have 
@ voice and authority equal to the missionaries in the appli- 
cation of these principles. 

Dre. Chapin and Mead, not understanding the languages 
used in these meetings, have not attended them except upon 
one occasion, when they read carefully prepared papers in 
English, the translation of which into Armenian was read 
immediately after. They counseled the pastors and churches 
to pursue @ conciliatory course. They also advised them, for 
their own sakes, to trust the Board. which had done so much 
for them, and to put their case wholly into its hands, instead 
of appealing to the general public. This advice has, for the 
present, at least, been accepted, aad the matter will be com- 
mitted to the Investigating Committee to lay before the 
Board at its next meeting, in Detroit, although the evident 
wish of some of the leaders was to cut loose from the Board 
at once, and appeal to the Christian public for what they 
hoped would be & more generous support. Although the 
deputation have been so little in the meetings of the Union, 
the native brethren have had the freest acceesto them. They 
have been here nearly six weeks. The first half of the time 
they boarded at a hotel, so that the native brethren might 
have unrestricted opportunity for private conversation. They 
had repeated sessions, long continued, with the Executive 
Conimittee of the Union before the Union itself assembled ; 
and since the members of the Union came together they have 
had all the opportunity which they have desired for confer- 
ence, privately or by committee. The native brethren ex- 
press themselves as perfectly satisfied with the bearing of the 
deputation toward them. In fact, they have conferred with 
them more than the missionaries have. The latter had but 
one session with the deputation, although they, too, have 
had every opportunity which they desired for private confer- 
ence. Professor Chapin and Professor and Mrs. Mead have 
left Constaptinople, and expect to meet in Switzerland to 
prepare a report to lay before the Investigating Commit- 
tee 


There seemed to be, in this second meeting, a disposition 
to dwell exclusively on the dark phases of the work—the 
brighter aspects being seldom referred to; and there has been 
an absence of all reference to personal responsibility or any 
suggestion by the native workers that possibly they may-not 
have discharged their whole duty as laborers in the Master's 
vineyard, and that so far as the work suffers from mistakes 


and failures they may have some small share of responsibil- 


ity with the missionaries. Success and failure in such a work 
depend more upon the earnestness and spirituality of those 
who are directly engaged in the work of saving souls than 
upon any mere policy. The Lord has a genuine work in 
Turkey. Great and good men have labored here, and labored 
successfully. A true revival of religion would help all the 


laborers to see eye,to eye and settle every difficult problem. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY AND THE BAPTISTS. 
Editor of The Christian Union: 

I read in the last number of the ‘‘ National Baptist,"’ pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, an article entitled ‘‘ The American 
Bible Society and the Baptists,” copied from your paper, in 
which the said Society is declared to be in the wrony in de- 
clining to aid in the publication and circulation of the exist- 
ing Burmese translation of the Holy Scriptures. 

The simple objection—and it appears to me to bea decisive 
one—to the Society’s so doing is, that one of the principles 
upon which the Society was originally founded preclades it 
from granting such aid ; since said principle requires that 
all ‘‘ party prejudices” (predilections would have been a 
more appropriate word) ‘‘ and sectarian jecalousies”’ were to 
be ‘‘ excluded” in the transactions of the Society. Sve that 
part of the official history of the Society published in 1856 
by Dr. W. P. Strickiand in which he gives an account of the 
basis on which the organization of the Society was effected. 

If the Society should grant the aid in question, it would 
gratify a party prejudice (or predilection) of ¢ very large 
majority of tbe Baptist denomination—for there is a minor- 
ity of that denomination who dissent from the view of the 
majority, and wish, for certain reasons, to retain the word 
baptize and its cognates transliterated in translations of the 
New Testament—and it would excite sectarian jeulousies in 
the Society and in the religious community. 

For these reasons, [ hope that the Society may not yield to 
the deufand upon it to violate one of its fundamental princi- 
ples, and thus regard an express contract with those who 
have supported it, and those who may come to its support, 
confiding in the good faith of the Society; but that it may 
prodace & burmese version of the Scriptures in which the 
Greek word baplizo, with its cognates, shall be traneliter- 
ated, and the Greek preposition en, when it follows them, 
shall be translated by the Burmese preposition signifying in. 


A BaPTIstT. 
JULY 9, 1883. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


(The Editors wiil be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.] 


NEW ENGLAND. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association of New Haven, 
Conn., have organized, for the summer, a most sensible 


movement for the better education of the larger girls who - 


are dismiseed from school for their summer vacation. 
Classes have been organized, under competent teachers, to 
give instruction in dressmaking ; teaching cutting and fitting 
as well as sewing. Embroidery will also be taught, with a 
view to educating the taste. This is certainly a movement in 
the right direction. No person who has given any attention 
to the workingmen’s homes can have failed to see that a 
large proportion of the discomfort and unhappiness found in 
them is the result of the entire ignorance of the mother to 
use to an advantage the money she receives for household 
expenses, or to properly make the clothing needed by.her 
family. This ignorance is largely due to the fact that no 
opportunity was ever given her to, learn how to use the 
needle and its companion, the scissors. Whoever spreads a 
knowledge of the use of these two very necessary implements 
in every-workman’s home is conferring as great a benefit on 
the human race as he who devotes time and strength toa 
diffusion of the knowledge of sanitary law. Certainly the 
happiness and, to a certain extent, the health of the families 
of the workingmen depend on a knowledge of the house- 
wifely-art of sewing. 


—The Evangelistic Mission Sunday-school was organized 


last week at Springfield, Mass. The first regular session 
was held July 7, fifty children being present. The children 
are those who do not attend other schools, and it is thought 
that their number will steadily increase by a canvass of the 
poorer sections of the city. 7 


- MIDDLE STATBS. 

—Grace Church (Episcopal), at Broadway and Tenth 
Street, New York, was built forty years ago. It was sur- 
mounted by a wooden steeple, which was removed last year. 
This steeple will be replaced by one of white marble, one 
hundred and fifteen feet in height, with an illuminated cross 
at the top. Work will begin at once, and when completed it 
will be the finest steeple in the city. 


—At a recent meeting in the interests of temperance, held 
in the Temple at Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. W. C. Stiles, of 
that city, presented evidence which proves conclusively that 
the statement made by the Excise Commissioners tbat the 
law against the sale of liquors to minors was universally 
enforced in that city is false. Mr. Stiles stated that he has 
positive evidence against the keepers of fifteen saloons, hay- 
ing entered, heard the order given by the children, and seen 
the money paid, and the liquor delivered to the child. Other 
gentlemen have secured like evidence, and intend to force the 
commissioners to action. An organization was ¢ffected, and 
a record will be kept of the number of licenses revoked. 


—S8t Peter’s German Lutheran Church, at Kreischerville, 
8. 1., was dedicated last week. The building cost $15,000, 
and was a gift, free from debt or encumbrance, to the con- 
gregation, from B. Kreischer, after whom the village was 
named. The Rev. Jacob Hauss was installed as pastor, and 
the Rev. Dr. Leopold Mohn, of Hoboken, preached the dedi- 
catory sermon. 


—The Rev. Edward Judson, of New York, makes an ap- 
peal for $2,000 for the Berean Fresh Air and Cool Water 
Fund, under the supervision of Berean Baptist Church. This 
charity has been given by Mr. David Kinmonth a commodi- 
ous house and grounds in Hamilton, N. Y., and $1,000 for 
the first year’s expenses. Here twenty-six children will be 
cared for during the summer. About one hundred children 
are to be distributed among farmers for a few weeks, and 
ice-water fountains are to be erected in the tenement districts 
of this city by the same charity, 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Cyrus Richardson, of Keene, N. H,, will be installed pastor of 
the church at Nashua, N. H., in September. 

—John E. Russell has resigned the pastorate of the church at Dal- 
ton, Mass. 

—Herbert W. Stebbins, a graduate of Andover Seminary, has re- 
ceived a ca!] to the church at Athol, Mass. 

—Elias H. Richardson, pastor of the First Church at New Britain, 
Conn., died Jane 27. 

—S. Fielder Palmer, who has been supplying the pulpit of the 
church at Patchogue, L. I., will be installed pastor, July 15. 

—Stowe Sawyer was ordained in the Northwest Branch of the First 
Charch at Chicago, LIL, last week. 

—C B,. Mather was iustailed pastor of the church at Orona, Me., 
June 14, 

—William Cuthbertson, of London, England, at present supplying 
the pulpit of the Central Charch at Bangor, Me., has received a call 
to the Leavitt Street Church at Chicago, IL. 

—Henry E. Thayer, a graduate of Oberlin Seminary, will begin 
work under the Home Missionary Society at Ogden, Utah, Au- 
guat 1. 

—Joseph A. Ely, pastor of the church at Orange Valley, N. J., has 
resigned. No action will be tuken on the resignation till September, 
at the request of the congregation. 

—Frederick L. Smail, Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Asaociation of Ve:mont, has been ordained and installed pastor of 
the church at Gui'dhull, Vt., June 21. 

—William De Pew, pastor of the church at Wiscasset, Me., has 
received 2 call to the church at West Weymouth, Masa. 

—Daniel Merriman has withdrawn his resignation of the pastorate 


the church at Vorcester, Masa. 


—John H. Windsor, pastor of the church at Grafton, Mage., has 
and accepted Cali to the Church at Waterloo, Iowa. 

—Tbomas M. Miles, pastor of the church at Lawrence, Mass., has 
resigned. 

— William H, Woodwell has accepted the call to the church at East 
Haverhill, Mass. 

—John P. Demerritt, pasior of the church at Castleton, Vt., has 
accepted a cail to the church at Bath, N. H. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

—James S. Piatter, of Xenia, Ohio, died at Winfield, Kan., 
June 12, aged thirty-six years. 

—George P. Garretson was installed pastor of the church at 
Matticuck, L I., Jane zi. He was formerly connected with the 
Reformed Dutch Charch. 

—Samuel E. Wishard “pastor of tue Fifth Church at Chicago, 
preached his farewell rermon Juue 24. 

—Samuel ;P. Halsey, pastor of the Franklin Avenue Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., resigned on account of il! heaith. 

—James McDougal, Jr., has accepted the call to the pastorate of 
the church of Babylon, L. 1. 

—Thomas Day was ordained minister by the Presbytery of Roch- 
eater, N. Y., recently. 

—George W. Smiley, pastor of the Second Church at Pottsville, 
Pa., died June 29, aged sixty-five years. 

—J. M. Parker, a graduate of the Unien Theological Seminary, 
bas received a cal! tothe church at Smithtown. L. I. 

—Elizur H, Pratt, assistant editor of the ‘* Evangelist,” died at 
Durham, N. Y., July 4, sged thirty-five yeara, 

—Marcus L. burr, pastor of the church at Rockville Center, N. Y., 
has resigued. 

—Alexander Ii. Young, of the Reformed Classes of South Bergen, 
N. J., will be installed pastor of the church at Newton, N. J., 
September 4. He wax received into the Presbytery of Newton, 
June 25. 

—Albert W. Dickens, pastor of the church at Stephentown, N. Y., 
bas accepted a call to the church at Argyle, N. Y. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Thomas M. Co’e was ordained deacon by Bishop Starkey at 
Grace Church, Orange, N. J., June 29. 

—William Pinkey, Birhop of the diocese of Maryland and rector 
of the Church of the Ascension, at Washington, D. C., died suddenly 
at Cockeysville, Md , July 4, aged seventy-three years. . 

—Lucins Waterman, rector of Trinity Church at Tilton, N. H., 
haa resigned and accepted the chair of ecclesiastical history at Fari- 
bault College, Faribault, Minn. 

—Arthur Richie, rector of the Church of the Ascension at Chica- 
go, lil., tendered his resignation about two weeks ago. Trouble has 
existed between Mr. Richie and Bishop McLaren for some time in 
consequence of the ritualistic tendencies of the rector, and the resig- 
nation was in consequence of this uonble, The church unanimously 
refused to accept the resignation, and prepared an address to be sent 
to the Bishop; criticise the bishop for not visiting the pansh; claim 
that the church bas yvrown sieadily under the ministrations of Mr. 
Richie ; and claim that be has been a faithful, devout, and inteiii- 
gent priest. It is (houyit thet \hegoutcome of the matter will be an 
imdependent chirci 

—Theodore Edson, rector of St. Anne’s}{Church at Lowell, Mass., 
died June 25, aged ninety years. 

BAPTIST. 

—William Wiley, of Rockville Centre, L. 1, bas accepted a call to 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ui—A. E. Reynolds, of Natick, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
Church at Wa'lingford, Coun, 

—C. 8, Callin will supply the pulpit of the church at Blue Point, 
L. I., for one year. 

—J. C. Lamb, pastor of the charch at Haddam, Conn., has resigned 
and will go to Hay City, Col. 

—W. 8. Mikels, wio for seventeen years was pastor of the Six- 
teenth Street Church, at New York, died last week, aged sixty-five 
years. 

—, C, Bittirg bas accepted the position of Bible Secretary of the 
Baptist Church in (his country. 

—J. H, Barrows, pastor of the church at Marlboro’, Mass., has re- 
signed, 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Seth ©. Carey (Methodist), pastor of the church at Beverly, 
Mase., has been coipeliled to resign on account of ill-health. 

—Francia Tiffany (Unitsrian), pastor of the church at West New- 
ton, Mass., has resighed. Cause, ill health. 

—J. M. Jenkins (Universalist), State Missionary, bas received a 
call to the church at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

—J. B. Cieaver has resigned the pastorate of the Church of Christ 
at Brookiyoa, N. Y. He will remain a member of the church. 

--John L. Gilder (Methodist), pastor of thé Carroli Park Church at 


' Brooklyn, N. Y., died July 3, aged 71 years. 


—James Crawford (Lutheran), pastor of the church at Lancaster, 
Pa., has accepted a call to Christ Charch at Philadelphia, Pa, 
—Theodore C. Maas, pastor of St. John’s Lutberan Church at 
Jersey City. N. J., has accepted a call to ine church at Utica, N. ¥. 
—Philip Graif (Lutheran) was instal/ed pastor of the church at 
Athens, N. ¥.,June 21. ‘Lie same it was announced 
Church was free from debt, 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE WILLIAMS COMMENCEMENT. 


The Berkshire hills were never greener or more inviting 
than last week to the hosts of people who sought them, 
drawn thither by the call of alma mater to commemorate 


her achievements and crown the work of another scholastic 


year. The college has always attached to itself an excellent 
class of young men, and while it still remans true to its early 
traditions of a comparatively inxepensive education and sim- 
plicity of life, it is doubtful if any other college enrolls, 
relatively to its numbers, so many well-mannered and well- 
bred young men. The student social life at Williams excites 
the envy of visitors from other colleges. i[t is simply de- 
lightfal in its freedom, its heartiness, and its general hea\th- 
fulness. The Williams students have solved the problem of 
having a good time without negiecting their studies or calling 
in any of those resources of a questionable character which 
in many colleges are considered the necessary accompani- 
ment of relaxation. 

Nowhere does the commencement season take on a more 
attractive form than at Williamstown. It isthe ‘‘ event to- 
ward which the whole creation moves; the town is ab- 
sorbed in it, and becomes a mere extension of the college. 
For weeks previous the available hospitality of the com- 
munity is taxed to provide accommodations for visitors 
drawii thither from all parts of the country by the perennial 
charm of the scenery or the attractions of tue college. The 
walks under the branching trees are enlivened by groups 
of girls in the freshness of summer toilettes; there is con- 
tinual tennis, endless driving, walking, and junketing. 

The first exercise of the commencement season was the 
speaking for the Graves’ prize on Saturday evening, June 30. 
The oratory was excellent, and most listeners would have dis- 
tributed prizes very generally among the competitors. Sun 
never shone on a more beautiful day than Sunday, and in the 
morning the Congregational church was filled with a brill- 
iant audience to hear Prof. Tucker’s address to the Mills 
Theological Society. His theme was ‘‘The Return of the 
Century to its Religious Enthusiasms,’’ and it served as an 
inspiring text for a noble interpretation of the signs of the 
times on the spiritual side. Clearly reasoned, admirably 
expressed, earnestly. delivered, Prof. Tucker's address was 
recognized as an utterance of prophetic power and of rare 
spiritual beauty. President Carter preached the baccalau- 
reate sermon to the graduating class in the afternoon, making 
a very thoughtful and earnest appeal for steadfast endurance 
by the power of seeing Him who isinvisible. The prayer- 
meeting in Mission Park followed, and was very largely 
attended. 

The social events of Monday were the “‘ spreads” given in 
the evening by the ‘‘ Kappa Alpha”’ and Alpha Delta 
fraternities. Both societies have beautiful houses, and these 
were charmingly disposed for the occasion. Thursday was 
class day, and the popularity of the exercises was evidenced 
by the crowds in attendance. The class orator, Mr. Samuel 
V. Holmes, of Albany, made an excellent impression. His 
oration gave evidence ef careful thought, it was clearly and 
happily written, and the delivery was singularly felicitious in 
so youngaman. Mr. Holmes was evidently very popular 
with his clase, and graduates with the highest regard of 
students and faculty. Mr. Makely’s poem was quite on a 
level with the oration in its general excellence. The usual 
out-of-door exercises followed. 

The commencement exercises were held on Wednesday. 
The programme of the exercises was as follows: Prayer by 
the President; Latin salutatory by Henry Le Favour, Salem ; 
dissertation, ‘‘The Irreverence of the Age,” William N. 
Hubbard, Greenwich, Conn.; oration, ‘‘ Provincial Influence 
of English Literature,” Joseph E. Pierson, Pittsfield ; philo- 
sophical oration, ‘‘ Originality and Knowledge,” F. M. Rice, 
Natick ; philosophical oration, ‘‘ Premature Generalizations in 
History,” David B. Pratt, Williamstown ; dissertation, ‘‘So- 
cialism,” John P. Hubbard, Jr., Philadelphia ; oration, ‘‘ False 
Modes of Thinking,” Lewis G. Rogers, Albion, N. Y.; philo- 
sophical oration, ‘‘The Position and Duty of Scholarship,” 
F. D. L. Smith, Glastonbury, Conn.; philosophical oration, 
‘* The Inflaence pf Intellect on Character,” Frederick M. Her- 
rick, Constantinople, Turkey; oration, ‘‘ The Bohemian Ele- 
ment in Genius,” Herbert 8. Underwood, Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
oration, ‘‘ Noblesse Oblige,” Samuel V. Holmes, Albany, 
N. Y.; valedictory oration, ‘‘ Evolution as Applied to Politics 
and Ethics,” Frederick Geller, Albany. 

The Alumni dinner was held in Goodrich Hall. Governor 
Butler was present, and made a speech. In the course of his 
remarks he commended WiHiams College for clinging to an 
orthodox Christianity. 

President Carter announced that $5,000 had been given to 
the college to make good the loss occasioned by the destruc- 
tion of the gymnasium building by the storm of the previous 
Monday. Admirable speeches were made by Mr. Horace E. 
Scudder, of Cambridge, and the Rev. Arthur Brooks. of this 
city. The alumni elected trustees the Rev. Dr. William 
W. Adams, of Fall River, fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of the Rev. Dr. Flint, of Hilledale, Mass., and D. L. 
Boardman, of Troy, N. Y., to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the expiration of his own previous term. 

President Carter's administratian of affairs is universally 
commended. During the past year nearly $200,000 has been 
given to the college, although not yet received by the 
trustees. This large sum and the noble Morgan Hall must 
stand as memorials of the success which has attended the first 
two years of Dr. Carter’s management of college affairs. 


THE OBERLIN SEMI-CENTENNIAL 
On the Fourth of July the Oberlin Jubilee culminated and 


closed. It was a great and a successful celebration of a great 
and truly successful institution. Great crowds of former 


students and citizens assembled, doubling for a few days the 


population of the beautiful little village; and for nearly a 
week every forenoon, afternoon, and evening was occupied 
with meetings, reunions, exhibitions, and concerts. All 
the classes since 1836 were represented. The unflag- 
ging interest of the andiences which often overflowed 
both large churches simultaneously, or crowded the vast 
Tabernacle, was ouly less astonishing than the number and 
variety and length of the speeches. For there was much to 
tell, aud those who listened, as well as the speakers, had been 
actors in the thrilling scenes described. The romantic, the 
idyllic, the comic, the heroic, und the sublime, all had a place 


in the story. Thestory of the Underground Railroad was — 


rehearsed by men who had periled their lives ia aiding es— 
caping slaves. There was George Thompson, who, before 
going to Africa as a missionary, had passed five years in the 
Missouri penitentiary for violating the fugitive slave law. 
There was Amos Dresser, who was publicly whipped in Nash- 
ville for having in his possession abolitionist newspapers 
which it was assumed he was circulating. There was 
Windsor, the nero of the ‘‘ Oberlin-Wellington Rescue” in 
1859, and Plumb, one of the ‘‘ felons” of the Cleveland jail, 
and many others. Prof. Barbour, of the class of ‘59, now of 
Yale Theological Seminary, was present as historian of 
Oberlin’s influence upon theology. Gen. J. D. Cox, class of 
*>1, once Governor of Ohio, and, later, member of Grant's 
cabinet, delivered the Jubilee Address" upon Obertin's 
Influence on Public Affairs.” The Rev. Dr. Strieby, class of 
"41, spoke of ‘‘ Oberlin and Missionary Work.” Mrs. Lucy 


Stone, class of spoke of ‘‘ Oberlin and Woman.” Gen. 


A. B. Nettleton, of Minneapolis, spoke of ‘‘The War and 
Slavery "—but it is hopeleas to try to enumerate all the 
speakers or subjects of a week of eloquence. President 
Fairchild’s baccalaureate sermon was upon the theme 
‘* Providential Aspect of the Oberlin Enterprise.” 

Among the visitors were many representatives of other 


colleges and seminaries, and newspapers, many of whom 
made short addresses of congratulation. Among these were 
D:. Fiske, of Chicago, Dr. Barbour, of Yale, Dr. Eells, of 
Lane Seminary, and others equally emincat. Ex-President 
Hayes was present during the earlier exercises, and Governor 
Foster, of Ohio, on the closing day. Each of these gentlemen 
made @ short address. In the course of his remarks, ex- 
President Hayes said: ‘‘ The ideas of Oberlin have always 
been valuable, and are especially valuable to-day in teaching 
that there may be education that leads to the best manhood 
without extravagaoce and unnecessary expense. Nowhere 
has adollar gone so far, given so much real value, as in 
Oberlin.” Bright skies smiled upon Oberlin, and the weather, 
that important factor in the success of great gatherings, was 
perfect. The larger meetings were held in an immense tab- 
ernacie erected on the green by the students under the direc- 
tion of one of their own number who was a carpenter before 
he was a student. 


No part of the manifold work of Oberlin is more inter- 
esting to the visitor than the Conservatory of Music, and no 
part of the work is just now in a more flourishing condition. 
By the munificence of Dr. Lucien C. Warner and wife, of 
New York, & new and spacious building is to be shortly 
erected as a home for the Conservatory. By the liberality 


of Dr. Stevens and wife, of Hartford, Ct., an addition is to | 


be made to the present college chapel to receive the great 
organ recently purchased in Chicago. Christian people are 
beginning to see the great importance of a Christian school 
of music from which to secure organists, choristers, and 
teachers. The exercises of the Jubilee were fittingly closed 
ith the Oratorio of *‘ Elijah,” given in the old First Church 
by @ chorus of 150 trained voices and eminent soloists, under 
the direction of Prosessor Rice‘ The thunder of those sub- 
lime choruses still rings in our ears. ATHBASH. 


—The eighty-third commencement of Middlebury College, 
at Middlebury, Vt., was inaugurated July 1 by the bacca- 
laureate sermon preached by the president, the Rev. Cyrus 
Hamlin, D.D. Inthe evening the Rev. D. F. Ester, of Ver- 
gennes, addressed the Young Men's Christian Association. 
The exercises were continued on Tuesday in the morning by 
an address before the asscciated alumni by the Rev. G. R. 
W. Scott, of Fitchburg, Mass., and in the evening by compet- 
itive speaking for the Parker and Merrill prizes, participated 
in by freshmen and sophomores respectively. 


—July 3 was class day at Colby University, Waterville, 
Me., and the exercises both at the church and in the campus 
were very fully attended by large numbers of alumni, stu- 
dents, and visitors. The Hon. John D. Long spoke before the 
literary societies in the Baptiet Church in the evening. 


—Commencement week at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn., closed June 28, completing the fifty-second 
year of the college. Wednesday, June 27, the alumni festival 
was held in the auditorium of the college chapel, and in the 
evéning the junior promenade took place at Armory Hall, on 
which occasion Governor Waller and Secretary of State 
Northrop were entertained. 

—Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., has been enriched by 
contributions amounting to $42,000, made to establish a pro- 
fessorship. 

—June 28 was the’seventy-first commencement at Hamil- 
ton College, Clinton, N. Y. The commencement prize of 
$50, founded by Charles C. Kellogg, of Utica, was won by 
Geo. G. McAdam, of Rome, for the best written and delivered 
oration of the day. 


—Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., held its 113th com- 
mencement June 28, when, atthe conclusion of the literary 
exercises, President Bartlett conferred the degree of B.A. on 
sixty-one graduates, and that of B.S. on eight graduates of 
the Chandler Scientific School. 


—June 27 was commencement day at Amherst, Vermont 
University, Washington and Lee University, Yale College, 


| With a class of 158, and at Harvard, with a class of 185. 
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THE SUBMISSIVE GERMAN 
WOMAN. 

There are a good many young, middle- 
aged, and even old men, native to this free 
and independent country of ours, who 
seem in some way to have imbibed the 
German idea in their treatment of women. 
We believe that every man should train 
himself to be instinctively deferential to 
every human being that wears skirts. 
The true American’s treatment of women 
should contrast strongly with that de- 
scribed as follows by Colonel Higginson 
in ‘*The Woman’s Journal.” 


‘* The young western Statea, which should natu- 
rally be the homes of all progress, are filling up, on 
an enormous scale, with a race of men in many re- 
epects admirable, but accustomed to views which 
are very close to barbarism in all that concerns the 
condition of women. 

“It needa but to travel in Germany, or to con- 
verse with those recently returned thence, to feel 
the importance of this fact. It is not long sincea 
young American traveler, talking with a German 
lady, asked her why there was 80 much astonie*- 
ment in boarding houses whenever an American 
was seen t> black his own shoes? * Because,’ she 
said, ‘no German gentleman blacks his ewn shoes.’ 
* Who does it?’ ‘* His servant.’ ‘* Suppose he can- 
not afford to keep aservant?’ ‘* Then his wife does 
it.’ *Do you approve of that?’ ‘Certainly I do,’ 
was the final answer; ‘ was not woman created to 
be the servant of man ?’ re 

** All the theories of social courtesy in Germany, 
£0 far as I have known, imply deference as due to 
the man, not the woman. A young physician lately 
from Berlin was telling me, the other day, that at 
his boarding-honse there, soon after arrival, he 
stepped aside to give precedence to a lady who, like 
himeelf, was entering the dintng-room. She begged 
him to precede her, and whens he declined, she 
sidled reluctantly in, keeping her face always defer- 
entially turned toward him, as toward a crowned 
head. This happened two or three times, until she 
at last remoustrated with him, pointing out that 
nobody else did as he did, and that it made it awk- 
ward for her. After this, observing that every 
other man in the family made his way into the din- 
ing-room and left the ladies to follow as they could, 
he found it easier todo the same, and so adopted 
the common practice, But is it strange that our 
young Americans, after three or four years of 


such social training, retarn home to advocate, in | 


the ‘ Popular Science Monthly,’ the inferiority of 
woman 

Mra. Pitmanin her ‘ Enropean Breezes’ gives 
an amusing account of the awkwardnesa of Hunga- 
rlan army] officera at beingasked to hold a lady’s 
shaw! for her; since their professional ctiquette for- 
bids their carrying anything in their hands. But the 
same is the rule in all good society in Germany ; 
and if a gentieman and lady walk together in the 
street, itis only the lady, not her escort, whom 
propriety permits to carry a parce). To euch a 
paradoxical extent does this go, that a lady once 
begged of a young American to allow her, for her 
own sake, to carry the bandle; it would never do 
for her to be seen walking with a man who would 
s0 degrade himself as to take it, This throws light 
on the story—which has always seemed a little in- 
credible —of Rev. Dr. Christlieb’s remark that the 
spirit of Christ must be wanting in America, since 
he had more than once seen a husband fetch his 
wife’s shaw! for her. Bear ye one another's burdens, 
was not to ne found, it seemed, in the good pas- 
tor’s Bible. And asthe Bible of German scierce 
seems equally destitute of any such passage, it 
looks as if the whole civilized world were in a fair 
way to be perceptibly retarded through the curi- 
ous backwardnees of one highly educated but semi- 
civilized nation.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Rditortal Rooms of this paper be acknowl 
edged in tts earliest subsequent tssus, Pudiishere 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
motasion in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.) 


W. W. ELtutswortH & Co., Detroit. 
** Poems of History by the Most Famous Poets 
of all Ages.”’ Collected by Henry A. Ford. 
Funk & WaGNALLS, N. Y. 
-* History of the Cross.” By James W. Sher- 


wood, 
& Bros., N. Y. 


** Obelisk-Crab in the American Museum of Art.” 
By Augustus C. Merriman. 
* Aut Cesar, Aat Nihil.” By Countess Von 


Bothmer. 
LitTeELL & Co., Boston. 


** Littell’s Living Age.” Vol. 42, 
JOHN N. LovgeLtut & Co., New York, 
** More Words About the Bible.” By James §, 


Rush. 
Rigas, Toronto. 


‘* The Missionary Problem.” By James Croil. 
MAGAZINES, 

Princeton Review, Journal of Science, Long- 
man’s Magazine, Presbyterian Keview, The Maga 
of American History, The Pulpit Treasury. 

Music, 
OuiveR DitTson & Co., Boston, 


“She ig All the World to Me,” 


ouver OL the three hundred give bat three” | 


When I Sarvey the Wondrous Cross.’’ By 
Miller. 

-** Power and Love.” By Gounod. 

** Fjerren i Skog.”’ Swedish song by Berg. 

** Seaside Schotiische.”” By Edwin Chriatie. 

** Josephine Polka.” By Edwin Christie.g 

** Remember the Loved Ones at Home.’’ By G 
W. Mejor. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Wisdom of Holy Scripture 


With Principal Reference to Skeptical Objections. 
By Rev. J. H. Mclivane, D.D. 1 vol., crown 
Svo, $2.50. 


** The book is worthy throughout of careful read- 
ing, but we are ready, after fuil consideration, to 
r.cord the conviction that certain important facts 
and principles which have beén Widely debated, and 
have failed of satisfactory~statement and adjust- 
ment, are here treated with«ah original investiga- 
tion, with a clear assignment of their metes and 
bounds and relations, with a penetration to their 
ersence, by which their most serious and dangerous 
difficulties are removed, while they are shown to be 
at least capable of being set in the universal har- 
mony Of Union. 


** * The Wisdom of Holy Scripture ’ is no ordinary 
book. It handles some of the toughest questions of 
theology and of socioloey with original and intelli- 
gent strength.”—[(The Independent. 


** We regard this book as one of the most original 
aud independent and thought-stirring|books that has 
appeared among the manv works that treat of its 
chosen line of tepics.”—[{Christian Intelligencer. 

** From a somewhat careful reading of its leading 
chapters we are persuaded that itis one of the very 
best works of the year.""—[Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, 
upon recetpt of price, by 3 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
Just Published! 


WAR SONGS 


For Anniversaries and Soldiers’ Gatherings. 


—WITH— 
CHORUSES arranzed for MALE VOICES, 
Piane or Organ Ac ) paniments, 


PRICE: 50 cts. paper; 60 cta. bde. ; 75 cts. cloth. 


When me fi M P FIRES are light- 


ed after this there will be a new enthusiasm, since 
the love for the old songs has revived, and this cap- 
ital collection is just ;what is wanted for Grand 
Army singers. Music simple, and all with Piano 
or Organ accompaniment, and all the great favor- 
ites are here. 


vv ar Songs has 96 pages, is in large 
octavo form, and contains nearly a hundred songs 
and hymns. It contains all the songs recently given 
at the most successful Grand Army Concert, in 
Mechanics’ Grand Hali, Boston; and soldiers and 
all others will find this a fine collection for concerts 
and sucial singing. 

Abundant provision is made for MEMORIAL and 
Funeral occasions. 


MAILED, POST-FREE, FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., 967 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘Of Undonbled Excellence! 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Any one of these Song Books will give .you peatis- 
faction in your Sunday school. 


830 per 100; 35 Cents cach by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 
76 EAST NINTH ST., | 81 RANDOLPH ST., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


GRAND CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS, 


Summer Clearance Sale of Books, Bibles, and Al- 
bums, at 30 to 75 per cent. less then, one 
prices. 


Catalogue sent free. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 


at 30 to 60 per cent. Discount trom Pub- 
lishers’ Prices. 

Double quantity sent to select from withut any ex- 

é ol any expense to purchase 
logue free on application. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau Street, New York City. © 


name in Ne y and an Elewan 8 p 
und Fio Autograph Album, 


Af New and CARDS, 
for 15 cts. SNOW & eriden. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 


By ArtuurR S. Harpy. $1.25. 


is positive pleasure to take up 
book so penetrated by high and noble thought 

. . . It is long since we have seen the 
finer qualities of womanhood so generously 
and so subtly displayed.—|[Atlantic Monibly. 
Howells may covtest with bim in 
some details, but not in the general effect ; nor 
can Henry James be held his equal.”— 
{Springfield Republican. 

‘*This’ fine and noble story.”—|Literary 
World. 

‘*The style is exquisite.--[The Nation. 

‘‘A very interesting novel.—[Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 

*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


HOW ABOUT 


Your copies of The Christian 
Union? Don’t you want tiiem 
bound? If you do we can 
send you a Common-Sense 


Binder, postpaid, for $1.25. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


“WANTS,” 


[Cards of noi more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full narne 
and alliveis of the advertiser must accompany 
each ‘‘want.”’ Cards for others than sul- 
scribers will be inserted for 15 cents per agale 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


Yale Graduate, experienced principal, desires 
engagement for next school year. Highest testi- 
monials. Address Box 5, Rocky Point, N. Y. 


A College Graduate of Jong and successful! ex- 
perience desires to finda good location for a private 
school. Kefers to leading colleges and well-known 
patrons. Address ** Teacher,” 55 Prospect Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 


A Recent (iraduate of Amherst desires a 
situation as teacher or private tator. Thorough 
classical scholar. Highest references given. Ad- 
dress X., Box 306, Amherst, Mass, 


Wanced.—Occupants for a house in Orange, 
N: J., during July and August. The house has ten 
room, is cosily and artistically furnished, and in 
perfect condition. Table board may be obtained 
next door if boarding is preferre d to housekeeping. 
A small family of adults would be preferred. Kent 
forty or fifty dollars. per month, according to size 
of family. Address M. M., Box 62, Orange, N. J. 


Wanted.—Agents to solicit subecriptions in 
every county for the Christian Union. Addreas 
Christian Union, New York City. 


Wanted—A situation as teacher by a Christian 
young lady, well qualified, educated at Oberlin Col_ 
lege, experienced in teaching ; Latin a specialty, 
Address Rev. Frank Russell, Manefie!d, Ohio. 


Hay Fever or Asthma Subjects can find re- 
lief for the seazon in leas than ten days local treat- 
ment, and a permanent cure within the month of 
Angust, at Tamoorth, N. H., where letters of in-* 
quiry should be addredsed after July 20, to Wm. B. | 


Hidden, M, D., Specialist. 


Improved Lightning Rods. 


These rode are manufactured and erected only by 


the subscriber. They are applied to buildings 
on strictiy scientific principles, and during 
a period of fifiy years have never failed 
to afford complete proteciion. 
Circulars sent and crders promptly executed, 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
SUCUESSOK TU BE E QUIMBY, 
No. G64 Cotlege Place, 
NEW YORK. : 


THE 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


WIRE-GAUZE, NON-EXPLOSIVE 


SAFEST 
GNY 


OIL STOVE. 


ECONOMY AND COMFORT IN THE KITCHEN, 
PERFECT IN ITS WORKINGS AND ABSO- 
_ LUTELY SAPE. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 

CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON: 


lw Boekman St. 
State St. 7 Kast 14th St. 45 Summer st. 


THE BEST THE WORLD.” 


PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated raTENTED METALLIO acTiIon, which forever pre- 
venta the possibility of atmospheric interference witb 
the instrument, and adapta it for use {2 any climate. 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREBROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. | BOSTON. 


Mentwn this paper. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS CERTAINLY 
BEST 


having been so decree’ at every Great World’s 
Industrial Cowpetition for Sixteen }) ears ; 
no other American orgdns having been found equal 
at oy + Iso, considering quality, cheapest. 
Style 109; 3 octaves, sufficient compass and power 
for the full parts of popular sacred and secular 
musicin schools or families at S22. One hun- 
dred other stviles at $30, 857, S65, 872, 878, 8%, 
$lu~, Slld4to and up. The larver styles are not 
merely UNEQUALED but wholly UNKIVALED by any 
other organs. For cash, easy payments, or rented. 
New illustrated catalogue free. 

THE AND HAVLI™N Organ and 
Piane Co., 151 Tremont 8t., Boston; 45 E. i4th St. 
oo Square), New York; 149 Wabash Avenue, 

cago. 


WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen. Dodge's and Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman. Superb Illustra- 
tions. This reat work was subscribed for by 
Pres. Arthur, Gen. Grant. and hundreds of eminent 
men, and is indorsed as the most Valuable and Thril- 
line book ever written. It Sells like wil and 

the «randest chance to coin pooner. ever offered to 
Awents. Oirculars, Extra Te 


Specimen 
oA. D. WORTHINGTON 


Piste, etc. ree 
& CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Those ansiweringan Advertisement 


sonfer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
in the Christian Union, 


; 
at wary 


» 
ar 


UIMBY’ 
MBY’S 
Q 
a | 
| 
> 
D 
GRANDS, assuring larger results im POWER AND Bh 
| 
% 
1,4 
New Styrixs: Gold Beveled Edge and 
Chromo Visiting Cards, finest quality 
largest variety and lowest prices. 50 
chromos with name present with each order. 
OLINTON BROS. & OO., Ulintonville, Conn. 
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Publisher's Department. 


New YORE, JULY 12, 1883. 


TO READERS OF AD VER- 
TISEMENTS. 


Readers of the *C. U.” who 
order any goods advertised in its 
columns or ask for information 
concerning them will oblige us 
by stating that they saw the an- 
nouncement in THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION. 

Our readers will also oblige us 
by promptly informing us of the 
failure of any advertisers to 
make good the offers contained 
in their advertisements, as we 
desire not only to prevent un- 
worthy persons from using the 
advertising columns of the “C 
U.,” butto promptly expose those 
personswho attempt by cunning 
which we cannot detect to impose 
on the public and thus bring dis- 
credit onus and our many hon- 
orable advertisers, 


NORTH. SOUTH. EAST, WEST. 


How Tue Curistian UNioN IS READ EVERY 
WEEK IN Russia AND Souril AFRICA: IN 
CANADA AND Brazit. How iT MAKES A 
WEEKLY TRIP AROUND THE GLOBE FROM 
New York, THROUGH CALIFORNIA, THE 
SaNDWIOH Is_tanps, Japan, Cuina, In- 
pia, Irary, Franog, ENGLanp. 


We think it will be interesting to our 


renders to know that the Christian Union 


is read regularly every week in almost 
every country on the face of the 
earth. This bald statement may seem 
to be exaggerated, but in order to sup- 


_ port it with actual facts our subscription 


clerk furnishes the following list of for- 


eign countries (to say nothing of the 


Various parts of the United States) into 
which The Christian Union goes every 
week to regular paid subscribers. For 
the convenience as well as for the interest 
of our readers we give the subscription 
price, including postage, to each one of 
the countries named in United States 
money, also n the national currency of 
the country named. We will only add 
‘that the subscription price for these for- 
eign countries should be paid in gold or 
in drafts payable in gold, in order that 
the exchange for United States money 
may be made for the full value. 


EUROPE. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRIC E. 


In National or Loca! 
Country. Money. Standard. 


Austria $4.04 * florins and 32 kreutzers 
Balgaria 44 2 francs 
Denmark 4.4 5 thalers 
England 4.04 l6s. 
France 4.04 22 france 
d4i:ermany 4.04 16°, marks 
@Greece 4.04 24 drachms 
Irelend 4.04 lée. Th, 
Isle ef Man 4.04 16a. 10d. 
italy 4.04 22 lires. 
Pelaud 4.04 5 35 kopecks 
“ew land 4.04 16s. lod. 
Switzerland 4.04 2 francs 
Turkey 404 92 piastres, 
Wales 4.04 Ids. 10d. 
ASIA. 
Barmah 84.04 & rupees, 7 annas. 
China 4.04 (American money can be 
obtained at the Postal 
Agency at Hong Kong 
or Shanghai.) 
India 4.04 * rupees, 7 annas. 
Japan 4.04 1 cobang and 1}< itzebu 
(New). 
Turkey ina 
Asia 4.04 92 piastres. 
AFRICA: 
Cape of Good 
~ Hepe $5.18 1l. 1s. 2d. 
Natal 6.08 li, le, 2d, 


AUSTRALIA AND POLYNESIA. 


Hawatlan 
Kingdom $4.04 84.04 
Java 4.04 10 sxruilders 
N.8.Watles 4 04 Ios. 1c, 
New Zea- 
land 4.04 lod, 

South Ans- 

tralia 4.04 I6a. 10d. 
Tasmania 4.04 Iba. lod. 
Victoria 4.04 lds. lod. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


British Colum- 
ia $3.00 $3.00 


Cape Breton 3.00 3. 00 
Manitoba 3.00 3.00 
Mexice 4.04 4 dollars and lv centavos 
New Hruns- 

wick 3.00 3.00) 
New found- 

land 4.04 4.04 
Northwest 

Territories 3.00 3.00 
Neva Scotin 3.10 3.00 
Ontario 3.40 3.00 
Prince Ed- 

wards Is- 

land 3.00 3.00 
Province of 

Quebec 3.W 3. 

Vancouver's 

Island 3.00 3.00 


WEST INDIES: 


Ruhamas B4.04 lod. 
Jamaica 4.04 lbs. lod. 
Sau 

Domingo 4.04 34 reals. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


milreis. 
Chili 4.04 4 pesos. 


A LETTER THAT SPEAKS FOR 
ITSELI’. 


307 Wasiincton St, 
Bost. X, Mass., July 7, 1883 ) 


Publisher of the Christian Union, 


DearSirn: We have read your article on 
‘Summer Charities,” page 16, and, de- 
sirousof doing something'for the sick chil- 
dren of New York City, we offer through 
your columns to dona‘e a quantity of our 
“Dr. Seth Arnold’s Balsam ” to any Ss- 
ciety caring for the sick and destitute. 

It has the reputation of fifty years’ 
successful use in New England as the 
best manufactured medicine for all suin- 
mer complaints in adults and children. 
Any recognized Society making spplica- 
tion to us will receive a quantity of the 
Balsam gratis. We refer, for our stand- 
ing as wholesale druggists, to any of the 
wholesale druggists of New York, and, 
if you please, to the publisher cf The 
Christian Union. Yours truly, 

GitMaN Bres 


The renowned Dr. Clendenning says one- 
third of all his dissections showed signs of 
Heart Disease ; if you have it inany form, use 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator, #1 per bottle at 
druggists. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Dr. Jos. HoLt, New Orleans, La., says: ‘I 
have frequently found it of excellent service 
cases of debility, loss of appetite, and in con- 
valesecence from exhaustive illness, and par- 
ticularly of service in treatment of women 
and children.” 


a 8 Ague Cure is a warranted specific for all 
malaria) diseases and biliary derangements, 


Safe, 8 swift, and sure to regulate 
A Cathartic Pills. Becommended by pent 
physiciars. 


ASWELL MANNE Y COS RUM AND 
QUININE for the hai reely acknowledged the 
leading peuperation for an, wth of the hair. 1,131 
Broadway, 578 5th Ave. and Newport, so | 


MANHATTAN 
Life Ins. Co. of New York. 


156 and 158 BROADWAY. | 
Gives the New York Non-forfeiture Law in its Poli- 
cies Cash Suivenier Value. Policies incontestable. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 


SAFE—@2, C00 ew York ru 
Reliable—Over SAFELY NVESTED. 


J.L. HALSEY, First Vice-President. 
H. B. STOKES Becond Vice- Pres. 


H. Y. WEMP 
BINS, Actuary, 


= 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE|M 


FOR AUGUST 


CONTAINS: 


Town Carden.” 
Frontispiece. From a Drawing by E. A. ABBEY, 
illustrating the poeem—with same title—by 
GARET VELEY; 


The Heart of the Alleghanies. 
By GEoRGE Parsons LaTuHRopP. Illustrated by 
HARRY FENN; 
American Horses, 
By Hueu Craig. Iliustrated by SANGUINETTI ; 


The German Crown Prince, 
By GEORGE VON BUNSEN. Illustrated; 


The Canadian Habitant, 


War Pictures in Time of Peace, 
Deecription of French Military Mancuvres, by 
R. F. ZoesBauyM, with illustrations by the author ; 
Vallombrosa, 
By E. D. R. Bianctarpi. Illustrated ; 


The British Yoke, 
Chapter IX. of T. W. Hiaauinson’s American His- 
tory $ Series, Illustrated ; 


The Modern Yacht, 
By Lieutenant J. E. Jenromo U.S. N. 
lustrated ; 


A Castile in Spain, 
A Novel. Part IV. Illustrated by ABBEY; 


Best Laid Schemes. 
A Story. By Harr‘etT PRESCOTT SPoFPORD; 


Poems 
By VELEY and T. B. pric: 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


The Brooklyn Bridge — Occupations and Education 
of Women.—The Philosophy of Jenkins.—The 
Cincinnati.—A Reminiscence of John Howard 
Payne ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
August.—Anecdotes of Bishop McIlvaine, Bayard 
Taylor, Dr. J. G. Holland, and John Randolpb.— 
A Tragedy ef the Philistines.—A Gentle Re- 
minder.—An Easter Catechism.—Sonthern Hu- 
mors. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Per year $4 0) 
The THREE above 
Any TWO above named........ 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............. 1 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG eee 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (52 
Numbers)......... ...10 WO 


Indez te Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo., 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States or Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
a weekly publication, containing works of Travel 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at 
prices ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. 
Fall list of Harper's Franklin Square Library 
will be furnished gratuitously on application to 
Harpgsr & Brotuers. Subscription Price, per 
Year of 52 Numbers, $10.00. 


&@” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N, Y, 


Fhose ar.swering an Advertisement wt 
Sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 

tac Christian Uniten- 


STABLISHED last year in the large mansion 
2027 CHESTNUT STKEET, 


has met with such success as to require an additiona! 
building. 


The spirit of Wellesley Collezwe ‘governs the man- 


agement. 


Puplis are fitted for any college. 
Applications for Boarding and Day scholars may 


be made to either of the undersigned, who will fur- 
nish circulars of terms, etc. 


Term begins September 19. 
ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2u27 Cheatnut Nt. 
Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
of the Board of Advisers. 


BY THE OOMESTIC’S. 1882. 


BOOK FREE 


We wit mail ost-paid, 
Mrs. H. 
and 


6 one y 


of our authorized agents, 


KEEPER fr 
young ladies who have be- 


a year, or six ministers’ 


Pesta, will send “The Housekee r’ 6 


ho sends us 
FREE to nd book oF newspaper canvas- 


sers, lndies preterr 


resses of 4 good 


THOUSANDS CURED OF 
Summer Complaints, 
Diarrhea, Colic, 


BY USING 


GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, BOSTON. 


INVESTORS 


should coafer with the 
WESTERN FAR™M MORTGAGE Cco., 


LAWRENCE, KAN 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans paid’ 
bso ction 


New York. A ute Satisfa 
GUARANTEED. For re consv it Third 
Nat. Bank. N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence. Kan. 
Security large. Interest prom tly paid. 
Send for pamphiet with testimeontals, sample ete. 
perk N.F. Hart, 1. Il. Perkins, Sec. 

A Auditor 


O. W. Gillett Treas 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY." 


Bel Is of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 


-MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


™ Favorably known to the public since 
21526. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peals, 


& Co., West Troy; N. 


Ont fit free. 


at home eacity made. 


week i. Yuur own town. Lerms and 
$66 Address H. Hauser & Co., Portland 


95 to $2U 


er’s last 
Th 
Home, How to make 
and kee it’? to anyone 
who sends us 


ac to be 


cents each. After 
istthe book can be had only 


as it is sold Py subscription 
only. Will send Hovsr- 
ee for three 
months for addresses of os 
gun housekeeping within 


Mee wives. Specimen Copies of 
HOUSEKEEPER and Pre- 


e ade 
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FACT .AND RUMOR. 


—The State prison convicts Salem, 
Oregon, made a desperate attack on their 
keepers, Wednesday, July 8, and attempted 
to escape. Three of them were killed, two 
wounded, and eight are at ‘6% None of 
the officers were injured. 

—A complimentary banquet was given in, 
London, at St. James Hall, on the night of 
the Fuurth of July, te Hepry Irving, *the 
of Jiving’ actors. Neatly 
six hundred ghests weré present, and among 
them was Minister Lowell, who made an 
appropriate addresa thanking Lord Coleridge 
for, having, for the firet time on an occasion 
like thé” present, coupled the name of the 
President of the Unsited States with that of 
the Queen of England. Mr. Irving sails 
shorti# tor America. 

—Th® cholera still rages with unabated 
ravagés in Egypt. During the twenty-four 
hours epding at 8 Wedwesday morn- 
ing, July 4, there were 123 deaths at Dami- 
etta, 82.at Mapsu . aroud, 4 at 
Shirbiri, and 3 sanitary 
Cordon around Dumietta stretchts in 

ircle fifteen miles in circumference. . 

—The Swedes are about to celebrate the 
400.b anniversary of the first establishment o/ 
a printing press in their country by a Ger- 
man pamed Joha Snell. It is intended 
to celebrate the fourth centenary at Stock- 
bolin gn July 8 

—Eogland has had an echo of the terrible 
Sunderland disaster, In which 8> many chil- 
dren were killed. Durirg a temperance fé‘e 
at the Botanical Gardens in Sheffield, Jaly 3, 
thegsands of echool children were on the 


groends. A number of them climbed upon a | 


dray, when the horse became frightened and 
C4 a panic among the little ones, two of 
w -were killed and over twenty injared. 
—By command of Q een Victoria a hand- 
some monument of Aberdeen granite is being 
plaged over the grave of the late Mr. Jobn 
Brown, the Q 1een’s personal attendant, in the 


chaste design, the chief motive of which is the 
Scottish thistle, and the inecription, which isa 
long one, records dates of birth and deatb, to- 
gether with quotations appropriate to his 
 faithbfalness as a friend and servaat. 

—The Fourth of July was celebrated with 
considerable enthusiasm not only at home, 
but by our countrymen abroad. The Ameri- 
cans inthe of Mexic» gave a banquet in 
the Tivoli, at San Cosme, at which over one 
hundred distinguished persons of various 
nationalities were in atteodance. Our Min- 
ister to London, Mr. Lowell, also gave a re- 

ception to Americans, at his residence; and 


Dike Franz von Lauenburg; the 
page, Loubelfiig, and a groom, 
stumbled upon an imperial ,ambush. 
His horse, maddened by a bullet, threw 
its rider and fi d. Tne King received a 
bullet in the arm and another shot in 
the back. This second shot was, as the 
Swedes maintain, fired by Liuenburg, 
who left the King to his fate, rode away, 
and afterward j>ined the imperialist 
side. German historians speak doubt- 
fully on the point, and the question of 


ered an open une., The imperialist sol- 
diers did not believe that the King 
could be alone with so smaii an escort. 
They, however, took Gustavus to be an 
officer of rank, until he cried out, *‘ I am 
the K ng of Sweden, and seal with my 


Qieen!” The imperialist soldiers then 
killed and stripped him, and the tide of 
battle rolled on past the dead body. The 
faithful page, who alone remained with 
Gustavus, tried vainly to mount the 
King upon his own horse. poor 
lad died, five days afterward, in Naum- 
burg, of his wounds. §> fell Gustav 


Adolf. Li zen was like a victory of 
Trafalgar with Nelson lost. H:s own 
side were startled whea— 


** The loose rela dangling from his head, 
Housing and saddle bloody red,” 
the King’s horse rushed back into their 
lines. They did not know that he was 
dead ; they supposed him taken prisoner. 
A kind of sacred fury possessed the 
troops, and the spirit of Gustavus ren- 


‘the field as victor of LO zen. 
| 


dered them invincible. Wallenstein 


‘sustained an overwhelming defeat, and 


Crathie parish churchyard. It is carved Po gagtin night was in full flight toward 


Herz>g remained in 
Wallen- 
stein’s own baggage was pillaged by his 
own people. He had been graz:d bya bul- 
let, but was not hurt. He was believed to 
bear a charmed life, and the day of LO - 
z-n strengthened tne belief. The im- 
perialists lost many officers of note. 
The gallant Pappenheim, the knight- 
liest of Wallenstein’s commanders, 
and Coloredo were both killed. Pic- 
colomini had five horses shot under 
,bim. HoIk, Terzky, Harrach, and many 


Leipsic. 


there was also a reception at the United’ others were eeverely wounded, but, apart 


States Consulate. 

—An Industrial Exhibition covering three 
and a half acres of ground, and including 
British, Continental, and American exhibits, 


from the greatness ef the victory, the 
sadness ef Lili zen was and remains the 
soldier’s death of Gustav Adolf. Wallen- 


was opened at Cork, [reland, Jaly 8. by Earl stein rewarded hig? ly and punished 8e- 


Bandon, in the presence of a large crowd. 

—The Dauphin County Almshouse, two 
miles out of Harrisburg, Pa., was destroyed 
by fre on the afternoon of July 2. Jwelve 
iusane inmates escaped, two of whom are 
very violeni. The loss will reach about $200 - 
000, and there is an insurance of alout $30,- 
000. 

—F srty.sever bicyclists started last week 
from Windsor, Michigan, on a Canadian tour 
whidh will take them, via St. Thomas, God- 
erich, Stratford, Brautford, and Toronto, to 
Niagara Fulls. The members of the party 
hall’"from Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Louisville, Minneapolis, Peoria, Worcester, 
and various other cities. 


verely. He distributed 85 210 gulden 
among officers who had behaved well ; 
but he executed as cowards 11 officers 
by the sword, he hanged others, some 
had their swords broken by the hang- 
man under the gallows, and the names 
of many were nailed in infamy on the 
gibbet. A Te Deum, on the first news 
of the battle, was performed in Vienna; 
but Wallenstein, at least, knew certainly 
the magnitude of the defeat that he had 
suffered.—{ The Nineteenth Century. 


Health first, riches afterward. Al) forms 
of Heart Disease, inclading pa)patation, rheu- 
matism, eparme, bony formation, enlarge- 


Toe ‘Barrie cr Lutzen —The King ment, valvular, derangements, acute pains in 
sang, with his soldiers, L:ither’s grand {left breast, &c., yield to the use of Dr. 


hymn, ‘‘ Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott,” 
and then his own battle song, ‘‘ V-1zage 
nicht, da Ha ificin klein!” He addressed, 
firat to the Swedes, then to the G-urmans, 
two of the noblest orations before a battle 
that history records. In an enthusiasm 
of heroism he threw off his cuirass and 
cried: “God is my armor!” Wallenstein 
was suffering from gout in the feet 
Although his stirrups were thickly 
padded with silk he could not ride, and 
took his place in a litter. He called his 
officers together and gave them his orders, 
which were to fight chiefly on the defen- 
sive. Gustavus gave out the war cry, 
“Gott mit uns!” Wallenstein gave to 
his troops as a battle ery, ‘‘ Jesus Maria!” 
About eleven the mist cleared a Jittle and 
the fiery king himself headed the attack 
upon the imperialist lines and ditches. 
G istavus, riding alone with his cousin, 


Graves’ Heart Regulator. 
dr ogziets. 


€1 per bottle at 


IS A FACT 
THAT THOUSANDS OF UR BUSINESS MEN 
TO THEIR OFFICES IN TH# M /RNING 
AFTER 4N U*EASY NIGHT, ORA L4‘TE DIN. 
NEY, FRTLING PU!L AND ALL OUT OF 
SORTS. THIS IS ENTIKELY UNNECESSAbY, 


FOR A SINGLE OF TH T SPARKLISG| w 


FOAMING SPECIFIC, TARHANT’S 
ZER APERIENT, TAKEN BEFORE BREAK 
FAST, WILL IMMEDIATFLY DISPEL ALL 
FEELINGS OF HEAVINESS, REM: VE GENTLY 
RUT SORSLY THE C\U+E AND QUI KEN 
INTO HEALTHY ACTION EVFRY FIBRE OF 
THE 3¥STEM. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUG- 
GISTS. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw thi 


Liuenburg’s treachéry may be consid- 


blood the Protestant religion apd the}. 
liberties of-G-tmany. Alas! my poor , 


Amateur Photography. 


Fo mariv Wm. H. Wa «sr & Co. 


THE AMERICAN CHALLENGE. 
CAMERA. 


The Most Complete Camera ever 
Manufactured. 

Our New 5x8 Just Out. «. 

Write for instructions how any one 


» may take photographsa. 
MPL€E AND FASCI YA TING. 


- ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 


HOME 
Insurance Company of New York, 


Office, No. 119 


Showing the condition of the 


BROADWAY. 


Fifty-ninth Semi-annual Statement, 


Company cn the First day of 


JANUARY, 


CASH CAPITAL. 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, ° 


Net Surplus 
CASH ASSETS, 


"317. 596 
1,774,061! 06 


: $7,208,489 07 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for tae PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the 
Protection of Policy Holders of FIRE INSURANCE: 
Cash in Banka, : $ 178.463 32 
Bonde and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate (worth $2,786, 300) 1,172,737 44 
United States Stocks (market value), 4,308,710 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value . ‘ 847.887 50 
State and Municipal,Bonds (market value), 20,000 00 
‘Loans on Stocks, gt on demand (market value of Collaterals, $657, QT6. 24), 49! 875 00 
Interest due on 1s January, 1883. ‘ r 42 396 10 
ms and hands of Agenta, 103,136 44 
Real Estate, 43 784 


Total, $7,208,489 


0. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 
Wal, BIGELOW, Sec’s. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yorg, January 25th, 1883, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Comjany, ubmit*the follacing Statement af 
tle affairs on the December, 1882, 
Premiums op Marine Risks from Ist 


January, 1882, to 3lst December, 


Premiums on Policies not mark 
off ist January, 1 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5 929,588 43 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 3lat December, 1882, $1,390,305 90 
Losses paid 


same period. .. $2,013.767 % 
Ret urna of Pre- 

miums and 

Expenses ... $823,304 50 


The Company has the sseta, viz.; 
United States and State of 
York Stock, City, Bank and tines 


Loans secured by Stocks, and otber- 
Real EKatate aod Claims due the 
estimated at.... ...... 531,118 15 
Premium Notos & Bills 1, 725, 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding oer- 
tificates of profita will be paid to the boiders 
toereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
af.er Tue-day, toe Sixth of Fubruary bext, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 wi!! Le redvemed and paid to the bo'ders 
thervof, or their legal reoresentatives, on and 
after Tuwsdas the Sixtb of Fubruary next, from 
which date allinteraat thervon willcea-e, The 
certificates to be p-oduced at the time of pay. 
ment, acd canceile 1. 


A dividend of Fecrty per cent. Is daclared on 
tbe net carpe! premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 8ist December, 1882, for wbich 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 


J JONES HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMOND W. OOBLIES 
H. MOURE, HN ELLIOT 
LEWIS CURTI ADOLPH 
OHAS. H. BUSS .B MIN? 
JAMES Low H. MARSHALL, 
DAVIDLAN GEORGE W. LANE 
GORDON W.BUBNHAM,EDWILN vb. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, JAS. G DE FOREST, 
WM. STUGI- BA \UEL WILLET 
BENJ. H. FIELD, CHAS. D LEVEKIC 
JO=IAH O. LOW WILLIAM BRYOE, 
IAM E DODGE, WILLIAM H FOGG; 
ROYAL THOS BCODDINGTON, 
HOs. F. YOUN K. THUSBER, 
AND WILLIAM DEGR 
JOHN D WLE . JOHN L. RIEE 
M N. DENTON 
HAS. P. BURDETT. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. : 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-Pree’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, Ord Vises Pree’t. 


39th Semi-Annual 
STATEMENT 


OF TUE 


TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn,. July 1, 1883. 
PAID-UP CASH CAPITAL. 8600,000. 


AssETs, 
Real estate 8730, 406 30 
Ca+h on hand and in bank, 239, #44 78 
Loans on bo: d and mortgage, real ext ate, 2, 26, 542 78 
Interest on loans, accrue d but not due, 
Loans on collateral] ser urity, ‘ 374.978 (6 
Deferred Lifepreviume, . 76 

Premiums due and unreported | on Life 

policies, 60, 71 
United Stats government bonds, 
Mtate. county, and 5 ‘6, 643 OO 
road stocks and bonds, . 1,449. & Oo 
Bank stocks, & 4 892 
stccks and bonds, 72,500 00 
Total Assets,. . $6,977,234 <8 

LIABILITIES, 
Reserve four per cent , Life Dert. 84, 299, 251 20 


Re erve for re -ineuranee, Acvid’ t De 63,274 30 
Claims justed and not an 
other liati ities, 


Tota! liabilities, 85 261,154 60 
Surplas as regards po'icy holders, $:,7 16,09 18 


STATISTICS TO JULY 1, 1883. 


Lirx D¥PARTMENT, 


Whole number of Life Po'ictesinfurce, . 13,885 
Amount L'fe Insurance in 
Paid Policy-Holders in Life De- 486-08 
partwent, . $2,532.08 1.67 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Whole nuriber Accident Policies written IR. 
“bole number A: cident (larms patd 


| Whvle am't Accident Claims § 917,566. 49 


Total paid, both Dep’ts, $8,449,64 816 


JAS. G. BATT&£RSON President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secrctary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Seerctary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Scup't of Agencies, 
J.B, LEWIS, M. D., Sargeon and Adjuster. 


New York Cffice, 173 Broadway. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 
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